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For the Companion. 


THE WHITE PEDLER. 


The story of the White Pedler, which is a fam- 
ily tradition, has at least two merits: It is true, 


and it: illustrates a phase of life now forgotten, 
and almost incredible in these more orderly 
times. 


Thomas Hardy, about one hundred years ago, 
was a younger son ina Protestant family of 
prominence in the south of Ireland. Being a 
younger son, however, he knew that the estate 
of the family would go to his eldest brother, 
while the income would be heavily taxed to 
give dowers to his sisters. He was destined to 
seek his fortune in some post under govern- 
ment, or in India. 

But Tom was in no haste to seek a for- 


tune. Hewas a handsome young fellow, and 
it was very agreeable to lounge away life at 
home on the hunting-field or in ball-rooms. 


Popular opinion had begun to set him down as 
a good -for-nothing fellow, when his elder 
brother married the daughter of a neighbor. 
The bridegroom was the heir; the bride had 
beauty and a fortune. Hence the county joined 
in the festivities, which were splendid and long 
protracted. ‘Tom continued to enjoy himself to 
the top of his bent, until he suddenly discoy- 
ered that he had fallen in love with Isabel, the 
younger sister of the bride, who was just out of 
the school-room. 

He went first to her father with his story, 
and then to his own, but was met by both with 
indignant contempt. Isabel was but a school- 
girl, and seemed destined some day to marry 
rank and title. He was penniless, and a 
feather-headede tritler who, as it seemed, would 
never be able to support a wife or family. He 
was bidden to prepare to go to India in a week, 
never to return. 

‘Tom’s course under the circumstances was 
not that which we would set before our readers 
as wise or right. But the facts must be told. 
He married Isabel the next day. Then he went 
to an old friend of the family, and told him 
what he had done. 

“T am going to work for my wife,” he said. 
“TI know no profession or business but farming, 
and not very much of that. Iwant you to lend 
me enough money to rent a small dairy farm 
and to stock it. In four years I will pay you 
principal and interest.” 

“What security have you, Tom ? 
ther ?” 

Tom shook his head. 

**Belle’s father ?” 

“He, a.” 

“Tf they will not trust you, how should I? 

Tom laughed. He would have laughed, proba- 
bly, if death had faced him. 

“T think you will, Mr. Varens. I have no se- 
curity to offer but my own will and strength. But 
I'll pay you in four years to the last penny.” 

The old gentleman pushed up his spectacles, 


Your fa- 


> 


and scanned the flushed, resolute face before 
him. 
“T’ll risk it, Tom,” he said, at last. ‘But, re- 


member, this is a strict business transaction. Not 
friendship.” 

Tom proceeded after this with a caution and 
good-sense which amazed everybody. He sought 
the advice of skilled farmers in choosing his land 
and in stocking it. There was a comfortable little 
farmhouse on it, in which he settled his young 
wife. At once they gave up society, and took 
their position as dairy farmers who meant to earn 
their living by hard work. 

Tom studied hard to master every detail of his 
business; his wife, like other matrons of that 
day, was busy w ith her maids, spinning, weav- 
ing, “laying down” jellies, wines and herbs. Un- 
like the stores of other proud young housewives, 
however, Belle’s stores were not for herself. Old 
Derry, the foreman of the farm, carried them, 
together with the butter and cheese, into the city 
to be sold. Every penny that could be saved was 
laid by to help Tom to meet the yearly payments 
to Mr. Varens. 

They were met, and at the end of the fourth 
year, the full remaining payment (about two 
thousand dollars in our money) was ready. Shil- 
ling by shilling it had been saved, by dint of hard 
work and small economies that had left Tom a 
graver man, and nad taken much of the bloom 
and freshness from his wife’s childish face. 


| shall never forget it. 





| morning slipped by. 


On the last day of the year, Tom wrote to his 
creditor : 

“DEAR MR. VARENS,—I will bring over the re- 
mainder of the principal, with interest up to date, 
to-morrow afternoon. Iam glad you trusted me. I 
Your ob’t servant, 

Tu. HARDY. 

“P. S.—Belle helped me to keep my word.” 

Belle was looking over his shoulder, and laugh- 
ed aloud at this. But the tears at the same time 
ran down her cheeks. 





‘Never mind, little woman,” he said, kissing 





her. ‘It has been a steep hill to climb, but we 
are on the top now. After this we will stand on 
our own feet and owe not a farthing to anybody. 
We shall live in comfort and plenty.” 

They sat late that evening over the fire, planning 
improvements in the house, and little comforts | 
which they had never before been able to afford. | 
The next morning there was a flutter of excite- 
ment all through the farm. Even Mysie, the hen- | 
wife, knew that ‘‘the master” was going on a} 
journey of importance. | 

It was a ride of thirty miles, through a desolate 
tract, part of the road running along the ridge of 
an uninhabited range of mountains, which were 
infested by highwaymen. 

Chief among these was one known as the White 
Pedler, from the fact that he rode a gray mare, | 
wore a white great-coat, and carried a knapsack | 
in shape like a pedler’s pack. Scarcely a week 
passed which did not bring tidings of some trav- 
eller who had fallen a victim to this robber, who 
was as expert and polite in his calling as Dick | 
Turpin himself. | 

Tom, preparing to start, hid the bag of coin 
under the capes of his great-coat, and put his pis- 
tols into the holsters. Belle clung to him, begging | 
him to take one of the men with him. 

‘He may kill you, Tom, if you meet him!” 

‘Nonsense! Killa poor dairy farmer!” 





except by his 


day before he struck into the lonely road which 
led up to the mountains. Near the foot of the 
first range of hills was a bothy, or cabin. Tom 
dismounted, tied his horse to the fence, and went 
in to warm himself. When he came out, he 
noticed that a gray mare was standing at the 
back of the bothy. 

“Some cotter on his way down to market, 
thought Tom, as he mounted and rode on. 

It was an hour before he reached the top of the 
hill-range. ‘The snow on the road was unbroken 


own _ horse’s 
feet. He had 
not passed a 
single house. 
“This is the 
Pedler’s hunt- 


exerted himself as now; anecdote followed anec- 
dote, and retort followed repartee. Never, 
liad he found a more appreciative companion. 
The Pedler’s face flushed, and his eyes twinkled 
with enjoyment. 

They had nearly reached 
road suddenly narrowed. 
rods from the road, stood another 
highwayman drew rein. 

“T’m chilled to the marrow. 
excellent whiskey, Mr. Hardy. 

say 2” 

“T’m ready to dismount,’ 
mounting, quickly, 
tion. 


too, 


the turn where the 
In a field, some twenty 
bothy. The 
This fellow has 
What do you 
* said Tom, dis- 
without a trace of hesita- 


The Pedler threw himself from his mare, and 
started briskly to the bothy. Tom = fumbled, 
as if tying his horse, until the highwayman’s 
back was turned; then, leaping into his saddle, 
he seized the mare’s bridle and galloped down 
the hill, whipping the Pedler’s horse until, 
when he threw her loose, she fled wild with ter- 
ror before him. 

He heard a volley 
voices near him. 


of curses from several 
A bullet whizzed past his 


ear, another tore the cloth from his side. The 
Pedler was a good marksman. 
Then came the clatter of hoofs behind. ‘The 


keeper of the bothy, who was an accomplice of 
the robbers, had a horse ready saddled. 

Tom put spurs to his horse, shouted, called to 
him, patted his neck. He knew, and the horge 
seemed to know, that the race was for life or 
death. The Pedler would never forgive the trick 
that had been played him. 

Turning a sharp corner, Tom was for a mo- 
ment or two out of his pursuef’s sight. He 
jerked the canvas bag out from his breast, and 
hurled it into the bog, near, as he noticed, to a 
dead tree. 

Then the mad race continued, the highway- 
man still behind, yelling breathless oaths. 
Half an hour later, Tom dashed into the town 
of Doneraile. The Pedler drew rein outside, 
not daring to enter, as it was still daylight. 

The next morning, Tom, with a couple of his 
men, found the canvas bag, half buried in the 
bog, paid his debt and went home to his wife, 
lighter in pocket, but the richer by a good story, 
which he delighted to tell to the day of his 
death. 

Resecca Harvine Davis. 


— + 
For the Companion. 


TRUE. 


I think it was in January, 1719, that a police 
officer found an infant exposed in the streets of 
Paris,—a puny little boy, only a few days old, 
and with nothing on its person to give any clue 
as to its identity. ‘Behold another!” cried the 
officer, taking it up. ‘And this one, too, thrown 


ing-ground,” thought ‘Tom, mechanically taking | like a bundle in the very middle of the sidewalk ! 


out his pistols to examine them again. 


The load | 


was drawn, and they were wet with a liquid 


which smelled like sour beer. 
“This was done at the bothy! 


Tam to have a) 


fight for it!” flashed through his mind, just as he | 


| heard the soft footfalls of a horse in the snow, 
He had scarcely time to | 
|thrust the unloaded pistols back, when a man | 


coming up a by-path. 


mounted on a gray mare quietly joined him. He 
was a short, powerfully built fellow, dressed in a 


| white great-coat and low gray hat, beneath which 


looked out a pleasant, ruddy face and humorous 


| blue eyes. 


“Good-morning, Mr. Hardy.” 

‘“‘Good-morning,” said Tom, heartily. He took 
in the situation at a glance. The man was armed; 
he, unarmed. The Pedler was a stronger man 
than he. 

“My only chance is to try my wits against his.” 
He looked forward. The road for a mile or two 
was wide enough for two to keep abreast, then it 


‘“‘He may take the money, and we shall have to | narrowed, going down the hill, so that they must 


begin all over again.” 
‘*For shame, Belle! I thought you more of a 
woman. No White Pedler shall have the money, | 
—if there be any such person, which I very much | 
doubt.” 
It was a gray, cold day in December. 


| ride singly. 
Tom, 


| society as money. 
A light | the usual Irish fashion of those days. 


while he exchanged the news of the last 
market-day with his companion. 

The Pedler appeared to be as much in need of 
He soon made a joke, after 
Tom re- 


snow lay on the ground. Tom’s road led him at | plied with one of his best stories, and nobody, tra- 


first through villages and farms where he was 
well-known. Friends and neighbors ran out to 
meet him, and stopping to chat with each, the 


| dition states, could tell a better story. 
| ler enjoyed it, 


The Ped- 
and retorted with another, until 
their shouts of laughter rang through the hills. 


It was an hour past mid-| Never at any state dinner had Tom Hardy so 


‘“‘He will attack me there,” thought | 


| little ones in the streets. 


Ah! ah! what evil!” 

On his way to the hospital, the officer stopped 
to warm himself at the house of an old aunt, 
Jeanne Dufour, the widow of a glazier. ‘What 
hast thou there, Pierre?” she called out. “Ah, 
mon Dieu! is it another of those poor forsaken 
ones? If I were not so very poor, I would like 
to keep this child.” 

“Tf I did not believe the child would die in a 
few hours, I would never let thee commit such a 
folly!” Pierre grumbled. ‘But women are all 
alike, all but the unnatural ones, who cast their 
Have thy way then,” 
said Pierre, as he left. 

In the Paris newspapers the next morning there 
was a full account of the finding of the infant, all 
particulars given, and the name and address of 
the glazier’s widow, in case the parents should 
wish to reclaim their child. Madame de Tencin, 
the true mother, read the account and smiled in 
her luxurious boudoir. She was an exquisitely 
beautiful woman, rich, distinguished for talent, 
but as unprincipled as she was heartless. 

At five years old, Jean was sent to a small 
school. There his improvement was so rapid that 
five years later the Principal declared he could 
teach him no more. At twelve he entered the 
College Mazarin, astonishing the professors by 
his wonderful mind, which seemed to assimilate 
all learning with scarcely an effort. But the sci- 
ence of mathematics at last absorbed him. After 
leaving college and becoming an advocate, his be- 
loved mathematics still held him captive. His 





198 


published work on “Dynamics,” ‘“Traité de Dy- 
namique,” and ‘Traité des Fluides,” at once gave 
him a world-wide reputation as a savant. His 
“Theory of the Winds” obtained the prize offered 
by the Academy of Berlin, and his literary and 
scientific reputation increased, until the name of 
“Jean Le Rond D’Alembert” was on the lips of 
every one. 

But he had never left the humble roof which 
first sheltered him, nor the excellent woman to 
whom he owed not only his life, but his success. 
Simple in his tastes and habits, with a grateful, 
loving heart, his tenderness for her was unbound- 
ed. To her, he was never the great D’Alembert, 
but the child for whom she had toiled, and whom 
she loved with a mother-love. 

Madame de ‘Tencin from a safe distance watched 
reatness of her 
deserted son. Her beauty had faded, her wit no 
longer filled her salons, her friends were scattered, 


with astonishment the growing ¢ 





and she began to ponder over some means by | 


which she might regain her lost social power. 

One day, D’Alembert was writing at his desk, 
and Jeanne knitting by the window. He looked 
up and saw a stately, handsome lady, magnifi- 
cently dressed, who held out her hand to him with 
affected emotion. 

“T am Madame de Tencin,” she stammered, a 
little embarrassed by the eyes of the grave, silent 


man who stood before her. 

“And what can I do for madame ?” he asked. 

“Oh, you do not know—you cannot 
Does nothing tell you, my son, that your wretched 
mother is before you? Yes, the cruel mother 
who cast you in the streets. But I swear to you 
I was forced to do it. I 
am own 


know! 


Come to me, my son! 
your mother, do you hear ?— your 
mother.” 

D’Alembert knew that she spoke the truth, for 
by some means he had learned the secret of his 
birth. Poor Jeanne, sobbing aloud, had thrown 
herself on her knees, and buried her face in the 
cushions. 


D’Alembert raised Jeanne from the floor. 

“Content thyself, my mother,” he said. 
own, my only mother. IT have none but thee. 

Madame de ‘Tencin the meaning of the 
elance he cast upon her. She had played her last 
card and lost. 


“My 


” 


read 


+o 
For the Companion. 


AT SEA. 
‘Tossed in mid ocean when the deep seas roll 
Through roaring darkness, and the morn is far, 
Che quivering maynet feels the steady pole; 
Phe trembling heart its unseen, guiding star. 

A. B, 





A. 
4or 


For the Companion, 


GRANDMA DERRINGER’S BIRTHDAY. 


Milly opened her eyes and looked around in a 
bewildered way. 

Surely it could not be morning, for the room 
was nearly dark, only a gray glimmer showing 
avainst the uncurtained window, and there was 
even star two to be discerned in the 
dusky patch of sky. 

But the noise went on in the room below, a rat- 
tling of pans and dishes, and the tread of hasty 
feet, and presently the kitchen clock gave six brisk 
whereupon Milly concluded that 
sounds must presage breakfast. 

To the city-bred girl, breakfast before daylight 
was a novel idea, for during her stay at the farm- 
house had not risen until her accustomed 
hour, by which tine all signs of the family meal 
had disappeared, something nice being always 
kept warm for her special behoof by kind Betty 
Horn, the housekeeper, whose heart was touched 


au wan or 


strokes, 


she 


by the sad blue eves full of longing for mother 
and home. 


What a clatter Mistress Betty was raising, 
to be sure! Presumably she had been some- 


what belated in her preparations, and was trying 
to make up for lost minutes by an extra stir. 
Milly felt a little cross at being waked untimely, 
but she was, the slightest 
disposition to turn over for a final nap; and as 
she lay pensively gazing at the fading stars and 


wide awake without 


the brightening sky, her thoughts were only a 
continuation of past dreams, gathering wistfully 
around the dear, vanished home-life. Very vague 
it had grown already, though it was only a week 
shwe the physician’s stern mandate had parted 
her from those she loved best; air and a 
been ordered for the invalid 
and Milly herself had been sent to the 
Aunt 
a fever, should be able to receive 


for sea 
milder climate had 
mother, 
old homestead until Roberta, who was re- 
covering from 
her under her hospitable roof in the town near by, 
to be schoolmate to Cousin Clara during the time 
of separation. 

But the four months stretching away in dim 
perspective appeared an age to the homesick girl, 
and life looked very comfortless in the chill morn- 
ing twilight. 

She stationed herself by the window, and gazed 
rather listlessly upon the landscape. 

Nothing stirred but a gray line of smoke, rising 
from the chimney of a neighboring farmhouse, 
and a wagon that creaked frostily up the road, 
the metal knobs upon the oxen’s horns glinting in 
the laggard sun. It was not an inspiriting pros- 
pect, and as Milly looked, her burden began to 
press heavily again. How should she get through 
the long, dreary day? At home there had been a 


the | 


THE YOUTH’S 


| pleasant round of study and amusement, story- 

books to read, and the gay companionship of 
young friends; but here, in the emptiness of the 
hours, she could even have wished for the society 
of her piano, and would have practised her full 
stint without a murmur. 

Just as her thoughts were lapsing into a very 
doleful strain, Betty came out of Grandma Der- 
ringer’s room, bearing the tea-cup and plate which 
had served the old lady’s slight repast. Milly | 
turned at the sound of the opening door, and | 
caught a glimpse of the silent chamber, which 
; seemed wholly severed from even the dull pulse | 
| of life that beat within the old farmhouse. She | 
| saw the feeble occupant seated in her arm-chair 
| by the fire, mechanically knitting, with the impas- 
sive face of one who has ceased to share in the 
work and interest of the living world, but dwells 
apart among the shadowy shapes of memory or | 
the grave. | 

It was a very different face that Milly remem- | 
bered as belonging to the cheery, efficient house- | 
mistress on a summer visit she had once paid at | 
the farm; so unlike this, indeed, that she could 
scarcely believe them to be the same. But they | 
| told her that the shock of Uncle Harry’s death at 
sea, a year ago, had quite broken grandma’s 
health, and rheumatism had made her a prisoner 
in her room, the kitchen being no place for an 
invalid. 

So there she sat day after day, sad and solita- 
ry, waited on by Betty Horn, who, with Uncle 
|’Bijah, took care that nothing should be lacking 
|for her physical comfort, and realized no other 
need. They feared her mind was failing, for she 
spoke but little, and appeared to spend no active 
| thought upon the present. 

At the breakfast-table that morning the farmer 
had chanced to remark, with a commiserating 
sigh, that it was ‘‘poor mother’s birthday.” Prob- 
| ably nobody else would have recollected the fact, 
least of all was it likely to occur to grandma her- 
self; it was in no wise of importance. But Milly 
| was thinking of it now very pitifully. The vision | 

of the quiet figure by the lonely fireside seemed 
doubly sorrowful on an anniversary which, in her 
own cherished life, had always brought tender 
wishes, and pretty gifts, and a festal meeting of 
| loving friends. 
| Inthe contemplation of a harder lot, she forgot 
her private troubles, and longed to do something 
|to brighten so cheerless an existence. What if 
| she should venture in and sit with grandma awhile 
that dull morning ? 

It is true, she shrank a little nervously from 
again confronting the faded eyes, whose strange 
vacancy had quite frightened her when, on the 
evening of her arrival, she had been led by Uncle 
*Bijah to his mother’s presence; but there was no 
other way to express the sympathy that was 
throbbing almost painfully in her heart. Accord- 
ingly, without waiting to consult with Betty, who 
was making her present whereabouts known by a 
jingling of pans in the buttery, Milly ran upstairs 
for a half-finished piece of fancy-work, until now 
unthought of since it had been packed with her 
other possessions in the familiar room at home, 
then knocked softly at the closed door. 

The old lady did not notice the rap, but looked 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| around with a startled glance as the door gently | 


opened. 

Who could it be ? 

**May I come in, grandma?” asked Milly, smil- 
ing timidly, her hand yet upon the latch. 

‘Better stay in t’other room; you can look out 
o’ the winder,” returned grandma, with her weak, 
dry utterance, still eying the unexpected visitor 
askance, in a helpless manner. 

“But I don’t want to look out of the window. 
I want to see you. I haven’t seen you hardly at 
all, grandma,” persisted Milly, trying to speak 
brightly, though rather abashed at this reception ; 
and bravely conquering the impulse to retreat, she 
entered, and seated herself quietly in the straight- 
backed arm-chair, that Grandpa Derringer had 
left tenantless. 

At first she could think of nothing to say, and 
felt strange and ill at ease, devoting herself to her 
worsteds, with an uncomfortable consciousness of 
the lustreless gaze fixed upon her. ‘To Grandma 
Derringer, too, the situation was not without em- 


> 
> 


barrassment, for her seclusion had grown to seem | 


almost peace, and she could not at once adapt 
herself to any variation. 

By degrees, however, her expression changed ; 
and as she continued to study the pink cheeks and 
the golden-brown head bent over the gay wools, 
something very like pleasure dawned upon the worn 
old countenance. The dainty web enlarging under 
the swiftly moving crochet-needle invited a share 
of her regard, and presently she surprised the 
young worker by asking a question conce 
in quite an animated tone. 


It all became easy after that. Milly brought a 


cricket to grandma’s side, as being a more sociable 
arrangement, and losing her feeling of discomfort, 


was soon chatting away naturally about the life | 


at home, her books, pastimes and friends, encour- 


aged by the interest shown in every lineament of 


the aged face. The poor old heart, scarcely aware 
of its own loneliness, opened eagerly to this 
messenger from the outer world. 

For a time she listened in silence to the merry 
flow of talk, but before long began to interpose a 
question or remark here and there ; and by-and-by, 
as Milly was relating a particularly funny inci- 
dent which had happened in school, Betty Horn, 
who had been a wondering eavesdropper on the 


|one of the simple dishes she had learned to pre- | 
| pare to tempt her delicate mother’s appetite. Betty | year, Milly. 


| her solitude, and disproving any idea of mental | 


|of the day. How delighted the old lady was, in- 


| wear it now. 
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COMPANION. 


MAY 27, 1886. 








other side of the door for the past five minutes, | Lingering a few moments till Betty should re- 
was taken “all of a start,” as she afterwards con- | turn to make her charge comfortable for the night, 
fessed, to hear grandma actually break out into a | Milly again drew her cricket to grandma’s side, 
laugh of enjoyment, and went back to her work, | and they sat together in the silence which comes 
exclaiming below ler breath, “Was there ever the | of quiet hearts, watching the fire drop slowly into 
like of that?” very much inclined to doubt the | embers that blinked at them like so many gleam- 
evidence of her ears. jing eyes. The waning light lay softly on the 
How swiftly the morning passed! Grandma | serene old face, from which every rigid line had 
looked a little anxious when a shrill voice an- | melted utterly away; and judging from the 
nounced from the kitchen that dinner waited, | smile just parting her lips, grandma’s fancies 
half-afraid her good time had ended; but Milly | were of the happiest. 
reassured her by the promise of a speedy return. | “It has been a pleasant day, hasn’t it, grand- 
She found Betty getting ready the bread and tea | ma?” said the young girl, at last, speaking out 
which had long been the only nourishment accept- | her thought of content. And Grandma Derringer, 


jable in the sick-room, and struck by a kind | with a loving touch upon the curly head against 


thought, beggeé leave to add to the meagre fare | her knee, replied in tremulous tones,— 
“The very best day I’ve had this long, long 
And everybody seems happier. I 
had a strong conviction that it would remain un- | shall not live long, but it will always make you 
touched, but assented, willing to test her power. | happier, Milly, to think that you were good to 
The plate of cream-toast was therefore quickly | me.” 
made, and carried in by the deft little maiden her- | One bright morning when the frost crystals 
self, who smilingly enjoined that every bit of it| were glimmering on the walls and fields, there 
be eaten. was silence in Grandmother Derringer’s room. 
Under the genial influence that had breathed | Milly was first to enter. The old lady lay there, 
upon her chilled life, grandma was moved to speak | half buried in the pillows; her silver hair fall- 
of days long gone by, describing scenes and ing thinly over her wrinkled brow, and on her 
friends of those better times with a clearness that face an expression of perfect happiness and 


| showed where her thoughts had been dwelling in | peace. 


She was not 
All places are loved where one has 


Milly had never seen death before. 
decay ; and to her young companion, the quaintly- | shocked. 


told reminiscences were as interesting as the best | done good—and so is the room of death. The 
of story-books. | sunlight streamed through the windows. Bijah 


Before the shadows began to gather in the cor- | came in—and was silent. 
ners of the room, Milly had put the last stitch in| Milly broke the silence. 
the gay-colored breakfast - shawl, originally in-| . “How beautiful she looks, and how glad I am 
tended for the dear mother, who she knew would | this morning that I was good to her. I shall al- 
well approve a different bestowal. So she folded | ways love to remember this scene.” 
it about Grandma Derringer’s shoulders with a| The memory is beautiful yet. 
warm kiss, and the wish for many happy returns 


a 
deed! She smoothed and admired it with all the 
pride of ownership; and that fall honor might be 
done her new finery, bade Milly bring from its 
bandbox in the bureau drawer, where it had rested 
undisturbed for a twelvemonth, the smart lace cap 
provided to grace her sailor’s home -coming. 
Grandma said to herself that she could bear to 


SUCCESS FROM FAILURE. 


| She picked out the true meaning from mistake, 
Praised effort in cach stumble, laughed,“ Well-climbed!" 
While others groaned, “None ever grovelled so!” 
—Browning. 





er 





For the Companion. 


CAST AWAY IN PAPUA. 


IN Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. ITI. 


| 


“O grandma! You don’t know how pretty you 
look!” cried the proud little tirewoman, quite | 
charmed with the effect of the filmy border around 
the handsome old face; and though her feeble | 


We rselves quite c ble i » tree- 
steps had for many a week only traversed the nar- We fennd cureeives quite comnfartatie im the tree 


alanine ediceias, Cenker eeak Wek. wehas é house which we had appropriated for the night. As 
CO re are Cr ee ee Cee Sw | ty night drew on, bright fire-flies began to appear, 


grandina do, incited by the loving compliment, but | ana their corruseations grew more and more vivid as 
grasp her cane, and walk briskly off to the farther | the darkness deepened. They emitted a green-tinted 
end of the room, to view her elegant toilet in the 


light. Clouds of them seemed to fill the open plat 


| cbony-framed mirror that hung above the bureau, beneath the branches of the great tree in which our 


hut was placed. To look down appeared, at times, 
like gazing into a sea of green flymes! Gradually 
they rose higher from the earth, and encircled our 
house. 


a soft, almost girlish, blush tinting the faded 
cheek as she gazed. 

They took supper cosily by the fireside, an odd 
little round table which, tradition said, had — | For an hour the forest was profoundly quiet. Noth- 
supported the tea-cups of some great personage in ing save the occasional flap and flutter of the wings 
| Boston town, being wheeled from its corner, and | o¢ fruit bats disturbed the nocturnal silence. We 
| set for two, with as many nice things as it would | soon fell asleep, but were awakened, or at least Brown 

hold, including a plate of Betty’s fresh doughnuts, | was, by a drumming noise. 
| and an egg whisked up with rich cream, as a fillip 
| to the invalid’s appetite. 
‘Why, mother, ’pears to me you’re mighty chirp | 


“There are natives coming this way,”’ he said. “I’ve 
heard them for some minutes. I think they are in 
canoes on the river, for I can hear paddles.” 


} . . $3 + The sound increased. was evidently large 
| to-night!” quoth Bijah that evening, who had sound increased. It was evidently a large 
party. Steady drumming was kept up, accompanied 


| been prepared by Betty for a change, yet was 
|amazed to see how fully the old, intelligent ex- | yy. prolonged shouting. 
pression had returned to his mother’s face; and | We soon caught glimpses of torches through the 
| Stared at his little niece as if she had been some | tree tops. Then followed a grand finale of conchs, 
| beneficent fairy who had brought good fortune to | drums, shouts and yells, near the log bridge, and 
his house. | immediately we saw a large number of the natives 
| “So I be, Bijah; so I be!” said Grandma Der- | yonsing along the path that led to the “palaver 
ringer, heartily, turning a bright glance upon her | POUS¢s” swinging torches, leaping, dancing, and every 
big son over her spectacles, at the same time pat- | 0" ™* ee ee eee Sees ee eee 
7 7 z ; S | longed yell, as of exultation or triumph. By the 
ting the careful fingers which had just guided the glare of their torches we could see that they were in 
slippery steel needles through a whole row with- | their war paint—their nearly naked black bodies and 
out dropping a stitch. | faces marked with stripes and circles of white or 
Those dutiful visits had been something of a | yellow. 
trial to the excellent man, saddening him with the} “It’s a war party!” muttered Brown. “Look!” 
gloom he felt powerless to dispel. But now, won- | he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘Look at the heads they’ve 
derful to behold, the shadow had taken flight, and | &° ” : ; 
| he entered delightedly into the prevailing spirit of Ww = wt stag oo - orn of a _- 
cheer, citing ludicrous sayings from the witty col- | ay alr east Mn lashed 
umn of the weekly paper, and télling droll stories, | ¢, poles, is . “ee 
till Milly grew quite tired with laughing, and 


by an occasional blast of a conch shell. Then there 





Donai, who had waked up and was peeping out, ¢x 


ruing it 


grandma’s glasses bobbed nearly to the end of her 
nose with her many nods of appreciation. Betty | 
in the kitchen, hearing the sounds of mirth, | 
brought her mending-basket, and settled herself 
at a side-table, anxious to share the fun; the 
boys, too, after doing justice to the good supper | 
awaiting them, looked curiously in at the door of | 
|the long silent room, then, emboldened by the 
pretty cousin’s smile of welcome, joined the little 
circle at the fire. 

So it came about that Grandma Derringer’s 
room was the centre of light and life in the old 
farmhouse that winter evening. It was beautiful 
|to see the dear old lady’s pleasure as hostess, | 
| shown by the cordial looks and words given to all, 
| and the delicate rose that bloomed upon her cheeks, 
| almost rivalling the glow of health. 

Blithely the evening wore away. Uncle ’Bijah 
| brought from the cellar a dish of his choicest ap- 
|ples to regale the company, and Tom popped 
| some famous corn of his own raising, the burst- 
|ing kernels making a rattling accompaniment to 
| the cheerful talk. Bed-time came, however, and 
| all too soon the kitchen clock gave the signal for 
| breaking up. Then one by one the little party 
| withdrew, leaving the two who had been compan- 

ions through the day. 


claimed,— 

“Much kill black fellah! Much fight, much kill! 
Pretty soon much eat, by-um-by!”’ 

“IT wish we were out of this!’’ growled Mac. 

“Oh, well, we can keep quiet and out of sight for a 
time, at least. They may not find their way up here,” 
said Brown. 

The savages kindled a fire in front of the “palaver 
house,” and then ranged their ghastly trophies on the 
platform before it. One of them who, from the pro 
fusion of his shell ornaments and his coronet of cas- 
sowary feathers, appeared to be a chief, then made a 
harangue. 

But others of the party did not seem to accept what 
he said, and a loud and what appeared to be an angry 
discussion followed. At length, ten or twelve of the 
natives took up two of the bodies, and lighting fresh 
torches, set off into the forest, leaving the remainder 


> 


| of the party at the council house. 


Some of these now brought stones from the river, 
and put them into the fire—stones as large as one’s 
head. Others pulled down what in the dim light 
looked like a small canoe from out the roof of the 
large hut. This was carried in the direction of the 
river, and was soon brought back partly filled, we 
judged, with water. The fire did not burn brightly. 


neither did the torches, and we were now unable to see 
with much distinctness, but the savages appeared to 
put bananas or some other vegetables into the canoe, 
or trough, and then large pieces of what seemed te 
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river!” Brown pony “and cross the log bridge. ¥ bridge. We 
can put a cartridge under the farther end of it and 
blow it up, so the natives cannot follow us.” 

But the Papuans did not show any desire for a 
closer acquaintance. Those about the ‘palaver- 
house” had taken to their heels; and as we ran along 
the path, I saw three or four crawling painfully out 
from one of the fallen tree-houses. 

But on reaching the river, we hastily changed our 
plan, for we found there the three long canoes in 
which the war-party had come the previous evening. 

“This river, no doubt, leads out to the salt water, 
and these canoes are a godsend!’’ cried Mac. 

To this Brown and I eagerly assented. 

The canoes were of a description which Donai 
called lakatoi, being about forty-five feet long, and 
standing fully a yard out of the water, each made 
| from a single immense log, four or five feet in 
| diameter. 
and painted along the sides with figures of crocodiles 
and rampant chieftains. Each would easily carry 
twenty men. We selected the smallest of the three, 
set the others adrift, and taking up the broad pad- 
| dles, put off, and with the aid of the current, were 
soon going on down the river. 

The stream continued swift and deep, during all 
that forenoon. Its course was along a rich, broad for- 
est valley. The trees on both banks were very lofty, 
some of them enormously large. Birds of paradise 
and two species of kingfishers were seen, in numbers, 
flitting across the river in advance of us. 

But we suffered very much from fever that day. All 
of us except the boy were badly off—having very se- 
vere headaches, accompanied by alternate chill and 
flush, with considerable nausea. Shortly after four 
o’clock we entered another lake of three or four Eng- 
lish miles’ extent, and being by this time in wretched 


be flesh, whether human or of some animal we could | 
not tell. | 

Into each end’ of the trough were thrown heated 
stones, that were taken from the fire, and soon the 
contents of the trough was hissing and steaming fu- 
riously. This cooking process was continued with 
fresh stones for more than an hour. 

When this novel culinary process had been carried 
far enough to suit their judgment, or their custom, 
the canoe was lifted by two natives, and carried to 
the platform of the “palaver-house.”’ The entire | 
company commenced eating, using sticks and their 
fingers for the purpose. When the liquid in the ca- 
noe had grown sufficiently cool, first one, then an- 
other, of the savages would put his head into the 
canoe, and take, as we supposed, a long draught. The 
savage banquet continued till the mess seemed to 
have been fully disposed of. 

By this time the fire had burned so low that we 
could not see anything of what was going on. Not 
many minutes afterwards, we heard some one climb- | 
ing the ladder leading to one of the huts in another 
of the three trees which stood in a clump together, 
as previously described. 

“Sh!” muttered Brown. “I believe some of them 
intend to roost in these tree-huts after their feast.” 

None of the natives, however, came to the tree in 
which we were, though we heard three or four of 
them climb up into the other tree. Most of them 
evidently remained on the floor of the “palaver- 
house,” and were soon apparently asleep, for we 
heard no sound in that direction. Ere long, reckless 
as it may seem, we all fell asleep, for there now ap 
peared little danger that the savages would climb up 
to our hut. 

Unlikely things are always happening, however; 
and towards morning Donai roused me and whis- 


They were war canoes, rudely engraved | 


pered, “‘Harkee, Tuan! Black fellah climb up!’ 

There was a noise outside, and I crept out on the 
platform of our hut to learn, if possible, what caused 
it. By the sound I judged that a native was coming 
up the ladder, and seizing the top of the hanging 
ladder, I shook it violently, and told Donai to call 
out, in a low voice, ‘‘Muia! Muia!” (Begone! clear 
out!) 

The climber paused. 

“Muia! 
phatically. 

*“Pa-notsh !” he exclaimed, angrily, and came on 
again. Upon this, I struck the top of the ladder with 
a stick and growled “‘ Muia !” 

Grumbling spitefully to himself, the native then 
descended, but did not raise an alarm, as I feared he 
would; he probably took us for members of his own 
party. 

At daylight, Brown awoke me, saying, “I’ve been 
looking out, and find that none of the savages are 
stirring. What had we better do, lieutenant?” 

I thought it possible that we might get quietly down 
from the tree in which we were and slip away unob-. 
served, as the savages seemed to be asleep. 

“JT agree with you, lieutenant. We had better try 
t,’’? Mac said. 

Accordingly, we got our packs on and started to 
descend the ladder. I was not more than half-way 
down, however, and Brown was just lowering him- 
self off the platform above me, when a loud yell froin 
the “pualaver-house” startled us. A native there 
chanced to be awake and saw us. 

A man never went up a ladder with greater agility 
than I mounted that one. Ina moment pandemonium 
was loose below! The natives who had slept in the 
other tree-house, too, came hurriedly out on their 
platform. Their house was on about the same level 
as ours, and not over eighty feet distant. 

Stones immediately began to fly from the crowd on 
the ground; then arrows. The natives in the other 
tree-house also began to shoot; arrows came directly 
into our doorway. Five or six of the savages now 
climbed up to the other of the three tree-houses, and 
they, too, commenced throwing stones and arrows. 
We were obliged to keep in the corners of the hut to 
avoid their missiles. 

Mac was on the floor, peeping down through a 
crack. ‘There goes one of ’em up the ladder of this 
nearest house, with a fire-brand!”’ he called out, a 
minute later. 

“The rascals propose to throw fire across to our 
house, I suppose!” Brown exclaimed. 


* Po-ne-queh?” he said. 
Muia !” repeated Donai, even more em- 





Donai, too, who had been watching through another 
crevice, now cried out, “Much burn, pretty soon!” 

“Out with some cartridges!” Brown exclaimed. | 
“You and Mac fling two into the ‘palaver-house,’ and 
I’ll throw one or two across into the tree-houses.”’ 
As these were our only means of defence, I was 
forced to comply. We lighted each a fuse,—Mac hold- 
ing the match,—and dashing out on the platform, 
threw them and leaped back to avoid the arrows and | 
stones. | 

Those thrown by Brown struck on the roof of the | 
opposite tree-house, rolled off upon the little plat- | 
form and exploded, tearing the platform to pieces | 


plight, we moored our lakatoi to a tree which lay 


, Stranded out on a flat, off the mouth of the river, 
















three or four 
hundred yards 
from the shore. 

Here we re- 
mained for the 
night—and for 
five days afterwards. I knew 
now that despite our quinine, 
the fever would run its course 
with us. As for Donai, the lad 
did what he could forus. He 
waded in the lake, and fished 
with some success, and then made a hearth of stones 
and mud on the bottom of the lakatoi, where he 
boiled his fish and made coffee. 

He also went ashore, and with no better weapons 
than the hatchet and a wooden spear which we found 
in the canoe, killed and brought aboard a small pig. 
Off this he made himself a great feast. He told us 


| that the forest was full of pig paths, also that he had 
|met three natives, in the woods, hunting pigs, like 
| himself, and had talked with them. 


On the forenoon of the third day, he set off again 
to wade ashore, calling out to me, as he left,—‘“‘more 
pig.” Iwas too ill tocare much how he employed the 
time. Our situation was gloomy enough to be dis- 
heartening. We did not know where we were or 
if we could reach the coast by this river. In our 
sickness and uncertainty, we felt very despondent. 


and blowing away one side of the hut. It must| I slept somewhat, after a troubled fashion. Pres- 
have given the four or five natives in it a terrible | ently Brown said, ‘‘ Lieutenant, some one, either 
shaking-up. | Donai, or a native, is making a great hullooing and 
Mine fell on the roof of the council-house, but from | screaming in the woods, over yonder.”’ 
some cause the fuse went out. I roused up, and heard the outcries. The sounds 
“Quick! another!’’ shouted Brown. were in the direction in which Donai had gone. “I 
Two more were lighted and thrown. This time my | think he’s in trouble,” Brown said. 
own exploded on the roof of the “palarer-house,” | We could make out little from the sounds, though 
| 
| 


blowing it to pieces, and causing a general stampede | we heard them oncé or twice afterwards. The fact 

of the natives there. | was that I half expected Donai might desert us, and 
At the same instant, Brown shouted, “Look out! | go off with the natives. .‘he boy was evidently greatly 

Hold fast!’’ and I saw his cartridge roll slowly off the bored with our inactivity here—and was not much to 

roof of the opposite tree-house, then fall, strike | be blamed for it. 

against the slanting trunk of the tree, down satel Being almost too ill to stir, or raise myself, I fell 

or thirty feet, bounce from there and tumble directly | into a heavy sleep, and lay till afternoon. On rousing 

into the great crotch or fork whence the three trees | up at about four o’clock, a sense of renewed uneasi- 

sprang, at the ground. The explosion was followed | ness stole over me, on finding that the lad had not 

by a loud crack, and we felt the tree sway beneath | come back. Brown had got up, and was bathing his 

our feet, and then it went over. The trees, split head. ‘Donai is still missing,” I said. 

asunder at the root, were falling. | “He has either got into trouble, or else has left us,” 
Fortunately, the trunk of the tree in which we | replied my companion. “I’m going to muster strength 

were, lodged against another great tree and hung | enough to go where we heard that outcry.” 

there, and the house, though partially crushed, re- “T’ll go with you,” I replied. “We ought to have 

mained in position. Not so with the other two trees; | gone at first.” 

they fell to the ground, each with a grand crash of 


} 
the branches, together with the house which they 


supported. 

No sooner did we find ourselves uninjured in the 
wreck, than we made all haste to slide down the in- 
clined trunk of the tree and retreat. 


“Run for the | 


We roused up Mac, who was suffering more serious- 
ly from the fever than we were, and after explaining 
our purpose, waded ashore along the bar and entered 
the forest, leaving Mac in the lakatoi. 

Back a little from the water, we found that almost 
all the trees were custard-apple trees. The ground 
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1 was fairly covered with the shuck where the pigs had | mutsse d together, without any means of egress or in- 


eaten them. These apples smell horribly. 
is like that of rotten eggs, but strange to sa) 


The odor 
y, the fruit 
itself is delicious in flavor, and very wholesome. We 
cut open several, and after tasting one, I felt more 
relish for it than for anything I had eaten for the last 
three days. 

We followed a pig path for several hundred yards, 
and then Brown shouted, “Hullo! Bonai! Donai Ma- 
kitu!” I hardly expected a response, and was start- 


| led by a feeble groan, close at hand! 





(To be continued.) 


+o 
For the Companion. 
LIGHT. 

The purest thing that nature knows, 

The purest thing that God hath show n, 
Is light, that paints the blushing rose, 

And veils the Father’s blazing throne. 
L. L. TURNEY, 





For the Companion. 


AN EXPERIENCE AT SEVILLE 
On the Eve of St. John. 


It was night when I entered Seville, and the beau- 
tiful Moorish tower, the Giralda, all aglow with light, 
hung like a brilliant chandelier from the blue-black | 
vault of heaven. I had come from Cadiz, passing 
Xeres, with its famous “bodegas,” or wine vaults, 
Alcala, celebrated for its delicious white bread, baked 
on the banks of the picturesque and castle-lined Aira; 
passing orange groves, their fragrance perfuming the 
summer night; passing olive woods and wheat plains | 
and vineyards. 


| garlic? 


gress. I “spotted,” however, the noble Cathedral, 
with its forest of pinnacles, the delicate 
tower, the famous Lonja, and the Aleazar. 

As I stood gazing in silent wistfulness, a cataract 
of human hair was flung from the window immedi- 
ately beneath me on to the balcony railings, as if to 
dry. It was woman’s hair, of that reddish-gold that 
Titian loved to paint. I never beheld such tints as 
the rays of the morning sun sported in its wondrous 
meshes. It slid over the balcony, and I thought it 
would have fallen into the street, when to my aston- 
ishment, I found that it was attached to the head of a 
young lady of tifteen, who proceeded in the most leis. 
urely manner to comb it. 

“She is English,” observed Madame Belso, ‘ a Miss 
Murry. She is here with her father and mother. 
Her hair is the sensation of Seville.” 

maaan led me Senay through her Gat. 


Giralda 


The 
and 
tn paeciing a bed- ceaher, I observed the 
form of an immensely powerful man, prone upon a 
mattress laid upon the polished wooden floor. A 
strap of plaited hair, like a Chinaman’s pig-tail, ex 
tended from behind his head. 

“That’s a torero, a bull-fighter,” said madame. 
“He is to fight on Sunday, in the Plaza de Toros. 1 
will show you his splendid clothes.” 

The kitchen was a marvel of the economy of space. 
It resembled that on board a yacht. Everything had 
its own allotted niche, and anything out of place as- 
saulted the vision. It was tiled up to the ceiling in 
glazed tiles of blue and white, but didn’t it smell of 
Phew! 

I met Miss Murry and her father descending to the 
street. Her magnificent hair was made up in one 
massive plait that almost touched the ground. 


a balcony ‘ 


“It’s a nuisance,” she laughed. “It pulls back my 
head, if I wear it this way, and weighs it down if I 
weur it on top in aroll. Everybody stares at it, and I 
was literally mobbed yesterday in Murillo’s House. If 
my parents would let me, I'd cut it off this minute.” 

Seville lies on the left bank of the Guadalquivir. 
It is enclosed by Moorish walls, still in wondrous 

The best houses are those erected by 
the Moors, who adapted themselves to the situation, 
and while the residences are charming and unique, 
they comply with the exactions of the climate. The 
streets, tortuous and narrow, bid defiance to the peep- 
ings of King Sol, who only obtains an occasional 
glimpse of a cool court or flower-gemmed garden, 
attached to a wide and spacious mansion. 

Mr. and Miss Murry accompanied me to the top of 
the Giralda, or bell-tower of Seville, which is ascended 
by easy ramps—successive inclined planes set at right 
angles one to another—to the number of thirty-five. 
It is three hundred and fifty feet high, and the pano- 
ruma as viewed from the rich filigree belfry is simply 
superb. The tower is matchless in color—yellow and 
red-brown—while its proportions are absolutely per- 
fect. It is ornamented with sunken Moorish deco- 
rations, the top being girdled with a motto from 
Proverbs 18: 10, “Nomen Domini fortissima tur 
It was from this tower that the Muzzein in 
$s gone by summoned the faithfnl to prayer in the 

adjoining mosque. 

From the Giralda we wended our way to the Alea 
zar, Which, like the Alhambra, resembles a beauteous 
piece of lace-work on account of its delicate columns, 
capitals, walls and balconies. The court-yard, or 
patio, is a bower of orange-trees, with here and there 
a grotesque fountain, the plashing of the 
serving as dulcet music. 

The harmonies of this royal residence, whether of 
color or proportion, are absolutely unrivalled. Such 
arabesques, and geometrical figures! 
Such reds and yellows and purples and golds! The 
atmosphere is that of romance, yea, even up to the 
Arabian Nights. The Alcazar—Al Kasr, the house of 
Cxsar—oceupies the site of that of the Roman pra- 
tor, and was rebuilt between the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The half-orange-domed Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors has a roof, a royal gem, all sheen and glitter 
and dazzle. 

I shall not attempt to describe the cathedral, which 

, is one of the largest and finest in sunny Spain, com- 
folded umbrella, to inform the snorting youth that | bining the elegance of Leon, the strength of Santiago, 
Seville was in sight. and the wealth of Toledo. It is built on the site of a 

“Recollect, sir,” he sternly observed, “that Julius mosque, and was opened for service in 1519. T have 
Cesar” (poke) ‘‘captured this city forty-five years be- | visited it at all hours; at the moment when the set- 
fore the birth of Christ’? (poke), “and made it a little | ting sun flung jewels of light through the wondrous 
Rome” (poke), ‘‘and that Cordova espoused the side | Flanders stained windows; in the dim twilight, when 
of Pompey” (poke, poke, poke). the aisles seemed to lead to infinite space; in the early 

Thus stirred up, the heavy-headed lad sleepily in- | morning, when the gorgeous gildings appeared as 
quired if he was to have any supper. The stopping though bathed in the ‘“‘white radiance of eternity.” 
of the train evidently prevented a further and more | This wondrous church preserves the Basilica form of 
forcible application of the umbrella. the original mosque, and is an oblong square, four 

I had been recommended to a French family, resid- | hundred and thirty-one feet long by three hundred 
ing in the Calle San Fernando. Thither I was driven and fifteen wide, the height being one hundred and 
in a vehicle that apparently dislocated, set, and re-set | forty-five feet, in the transept dome one hundred and 
every bone in my body. M. Belso was in waiting to 


A starched English gentleman, neat as if he had 
turned out of his club for a stroll on Piccadilly, poked 


preservation. 





waters 


horse-shoes, 


CAST 


AWAY IN PAPUA. 


up his slumbering son with the ferule of a perfectly 


seventy-one feet. 


receive me, a small, shrivelled-up man, all smiles and | 
bows and “‘Ah’s!”, He rented an apartment on the 
top story. On entering the dark, stone-paved hall, 
the plashing of water became very audible. This was 
in a great trough, at which the families occupying the | 
flats washed their linen, on days arranged amongst | 
themselves. Five sets of stone stairs brought us to | 
the top story. Here Madame Belso greeted me, a | 
tidy, elderly dame, in a cap that would have “done a | 
favor” to Madame de Maintenon, demure yet chic, | 
Quakerly, with just a suspicion of Paris about it. 

Behind Madame Belso appeared the maid-of-all- 
work, Josefa, pronounced ‘‘Ho-say-fa,” a yellow, pim- 
pled, greasy little girl of thirteen, barefooted and 
exceedingly careless as to raiment. ' 

My bed was coquettish in the extreme, a very poem | 
in white lace. It is always thus in civilized Spain. | 
The spread is white as the driven snow, the shams | 
triumphs of fancy-work, the valances to match. 

I was up with the lark, and stepped out on to my 
balcony to take my first “eye full’? of beautiful Se- 
ville, of which it has been said,— 


ien no ha vista Sevilla, 
Yo ha vista maravilla.”’ 
“Who has not to Seville been, 
Has not yet a wonder seen.” 


| the story of the going down to the seain ships; 


| keys handed to St. 


One of the first objects that greet the eye upon en- 


| tering at the west end, is the tomb of Fernando, son 


of Christopher Columbus. Quaint little caravels tell 
the 
motto speaks for itself, A Castilla y d Leon, mundo 
nuevo did Colon (“Columbus gave to Castile and Leon 
a new world’’). Here is Murillo’s wonderful “Sst. 
Anthony,”’ and Campana’s marvellous ‘Descent from 
the Cross,” before which Murillo used to sit, and say 
he “‘waited till He was taken down.” Here also, in 
the midst of other treasures, is the cross made from 
the gold which Columbus brought from America, and 
presented to the king. Here are the identical city 
Ferdinand when Seville was sur- 
rendered by the Moors. 

Here is the altar before which at Octave and Corpus, 
the Quiristers or Seises, six in number, dance with 
castanets, and with plumed hat on their heads, 
dressed as pages of the time of Philip III. Here is 
the solid silver coffin of St. Ferdinand, who died May 
31, 1752. The body is nearly perfect, and the features 
are still strikingly like his portraits. Here is Ferdi- 
nand’s sword, over which a “Sword Sermon”? is 
preached at a gorgeous military mass on every anni- 
versary. Murillo is everywhere, but the great master, 





to my thinking, is more at home with sun-kissed 
| beggar boys than with aureoled saints. 

| What a clear, bold hand Columbus wrote! I pored 
over a book full of quotations from: the Psalms and 
Prophets—in his writing—proving the existence of 
the New Woz:ld, [also made a hasty meal of his letters 


Or, in other words, the person who has not seen Se- 
ville, has seen nothing. 

From my lofty coigne of espial, the town seemed 
to have no streets. It was a mass of flat roofs. The 
streets are so narrow that the houses appeared as if | 
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to the king in Latin. These, with many priceless 
manuscripts and bizarre portraits, are in the Col- 
umbine Library attached to the cathedral. The 
church doors are lined with beggars, and sturdy 
beggars to boot, albeit polite. 

“Por Dios” rolls from their lips in a round, im- 
pressive way. Over the door leading to the libra- 
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EXPERIENC 
ry are carved a horn, a crocodile, a rod, and a 
hit, representing Plenty, Prudence, Justice and 
‘Temperance. 

One of the most interesting bits of Seville is the 
Casa del Pilatos, a house built in imitation of 
that of Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem. In the cen- 
tre of the patio is a black cross, which denotes 
the starting-point for the stations of the cross 
leading to a miniature Calvary. Pilate’s house 
was built by a swell hidalgo who made a trip to 
Jerusalem in 119. 

In the grand Plaza I stumbled upon my fellow- 
lodger, the bull-tighter. He wore a pork-pie hat, 
his pigtail showing beneath it; a short velveteen 
jacket embroidered in colored silks on the shoul- 
ders, Knee-breeches of the velveteen, and blue 
stockings, the shoes being low with silver buckles. 
His white shirt was concealed by no waistcoat, 
and a blood-red sash acted the part of suspenders. 
Ile was engaged in watching a number of urchins 
playing at bull-fighting, and seemed to take con- 
siderable interest in the game. 

Spanish boys are perpetually revelling in this 
pastime. A strong boy acts the horse, and takes 
asmaller boy on his back. The latter is armed 


with a lance with which he prods at another boy | 
This little lad | 


who performs the role of the bull. 
is padded with a pillow or a truss of hay, and is 
thus enabled to withstand the proddings of the 
picador. 

I have seen aring of grave and sober citizens 
formed around a boy bull-tight, watching the 
chances of the combat, as though it were taking 
place in the P/aza de Toros, and was a muerta. 

I was lucky in being at Seville on the Eve of 
St. John. Josefa, our greasy maid-of-all-work, 
contidentially implored of me to break a couple of 
our somewhat crazy cane chairs, informing me 
that the forero had already obliged her by doub- 
ling up three. It would appear that household 
chairs make a grand bonfire, and it is the custom 
during the year to relegate all crippled and broken 
chairs to the “terrasse,” or flat roof, for the pur- 
pose of adding to the bonfires which are started 
on the Eve of St. John in almost every street in 
every city of Spain, and indeed all over the coun- 
try. 

From early morning the small boys commence 
tiring crackers, but the “good time” comes with 
the setting sun. It reminded me of 
Fourth, 

Everybody sallied into the streets, and every 
one was in good humor. Bonfires were lighted, 
and woe to the man or woman refusing to join 
hands for just one turn—a mad whirl—around 
the blazing fire. A yell! a rush! and the recal- 
citrant one was whirling at a mile a minute. Prac- 
tical joking is in full blossom, and indeed horse- 
play of every description. 

Our party consisted of M. and Madame Belso, 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss Murry, Josefa, a female friend 
of Josefa’s, and myself. 
hair was in a plait, reaching almost to the ground. 


our own 





Murry, followed by a cry, as she clapped her 
hands up to the back of her head. Her plait was 
gone! It had been cut away in the flash of a 
scissors. 

No trace of it, or of the perpetrator of the out- 
rage, could be found. I suspect that Josefa knew 
something about it. I wonder what sort of com- 


| 


EK AT SEVILLE. 


| plexioned lady is wearing that magnificent red- 
dish-gold hair to-day. I never see wine-colored 
hair that Ido not think of that night in beautiful 
Seville. NvuGent Rospinson. 

+r 


BEST OF ALL. 

Be noble—that is more than wealth; 
Do right— that’s more than place; 

Then in the spirit there is health, 
And gladness in the face; 

Then thou art with thyself at one, 

And, no man hating, fearest none, 


George MacDonald, 


+or 


PRESIDENT BARNARD’S EDUCATION. 


The venerable President of Columbia College, in | workmen took place in some of the great cities, in 


the city of New York, renews the sprightliness of 
his youth in telling the readers of The Forum 
‘how he was educated.” 
his present age will crown him with the honors of 
fourscore, but there is still much of the Yankee 
boy in him. He has not lost the taste for me- 
chanical contrivances which littered his early home 
with chips and tools. Few men living have been 
so variously educated as he. 

His father, a noted lawyer and member of Con- 
gress, was so impatient to push his boy on in the 
ways of learning, that he set him at Latin when 
he was six years old, before he could attach much 
meaning to the words of the Latin grammar. 
| But the child kept “pegging away” at his Latin, 

notwithstanding, and, meanwhile, nourished his 
mind upon Mother Goose, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

What could fathers have been thinking about in 
those days? At the tender age of six, he received 


from his father the gift of a copy of Shakespeare, | 


and soon read the comedies with pleasure, though 
he found the tragedies above his level. His mother 
in due time gave him the poetry of Burns, Cow- 
per, Goldsmith, Campbell, Scott and Byron, while 
he read on his own account books of travel and 
Rollin’s ancient history. 
Professor Silliman’s ‘‘Travels in Europe” he 
read with such passionate interest that it became 
| the most earnest desire of his life to see the author. 
He feared the professor would have passed off the 
| stage of life before he should be old enough to en- 
| ter Yale College and see him in his chemical labor- 
atory. At nine he began to take some interest in 
his Latin, and read Virgil with real pleasure. 

He was, however, a natura] mathematician and 
mechanic. Look up President Barnard’s wonder- 
ful article in Johnson’s Cyclopedia, upon ‘Magi- 
cal Squares and Circles,”—an article which would 
have amused Sir Isaac Newton and Laplace, as a 
chapter of Pickwick amuses us,—and you will see 
the bent of his genius. 


Probably, not ten people 


| have ever mastered the piece, but it is an amazing | 


| product of mathematical humor. 
| : : 
| Asa boy, he was greatly given to making wind- 


Miss Murry’s glorious | mills, water-wheels, sleds, kites, cross-bows and | 


| trip-hammers, just as httle Isaac Newton’ was in 


Three years added to | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. ~ 


use it whenever he chose. For months he devoted 
all his time out of school to setting type, and be- 
came so proficient that he could have earned his 
livelihood by it at any time. 
All this before he was twelve! Then he went 
to school at Stockbridge, Mass., where he became 
| an ardent player of ball, and completed his prepa- 
ration for Yale. Here, again, he was educated 
out of school as much as he was in school. A 
roving lecturer upon electricity and other natural 
sciences delivered a course in the village, illus- 
trated by cheap and crude apparatus. Fascinated 
by what he heard and saw, he became himself an 
experimenter, and prepared himself to appreciate 
Professor Silliman’s instruction at Yale College, 
which he entered at the age of fifteen. 


It is worthy of note that the part of his educa- | 


tion which most nourished his mind and deter- 
mined his career came to him, as it were, accident- 
ally and out of school. Happily, our schools 
now supply the scientitic training which was so 
little valued for boys and girls seventy years ago. 
‘The important trait of his mind in boyhood was 
his power to take an interest in subjects. That is 
the trait which chiefly distinguishes an intelligent 
from a non-intelligent mind. 


en 
For the Companion. 


A PRAYER IN SORROW. 
My heart is at thy feet—my helpless heart! 
pray thee bend and listen to my prayer— 
send low, and comfort my most deep despair, 
Since my sole help, sole comforter thou art. 
It is thy will that joy and I should part— 
Thy will be done—but have me in thy ¢ 
Unhelped by thee, the load 1 cannot be 
My heart is at thy feet, my helpless heart. 





Hlow can T go alone through life to death, 
Confront each empty day and lonely night— 
Each doubt and fear my soul that challengeth— 
Except thy strong arm put my fves to flight? 
lery to thee, who gave my spirit breath— 
Save me—oh, strong to save, as strong to smite! 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


——— 
DEMANDS OF LABOR, 


For the past five months the labor question in 
various phases has quite overshadowed every 
other question of the time. During the last three 
or four weeks it has presented itself in a new as- 
pect, which requires to be examined. 

The earlier strikes of the present year were un- 
dertaken for some one or more of the following 
objects: first, to secure an advance, or a readjust- 
ment, of wages; second, to resist the discharge of 
fellow-workmen, or the employment of workmen 
who were obnoxious to the strikers ; third, to com- 
pel employers to recognize the authority of the 
workmen’s organization, usually the Knights of 
Labor. 

A fourth object has now been added to these, 
namely, to establish eight hours as the standard of 
a day’s work, while the workmen are to continue 
to receive the wages formerly paid to them for ten 

| hours’ labor. On the first day of May, which 
was a Saturday, large meetings and parades of 
preparation for the strike which began on the fol- 
| lowing Monday. 
It was chiefly the men employed at the different 
trades connected with building who tuok this step, 


| —carpenters, bricklayers, masons, painters, plas- | 


terers, plumbers, and the like. At the time we 
write, the result of this great step is in doubt; but 
of the more important firms as have on hand con- 
tracts which must be completed, have yielded and 
ranted the eight-hour system. 

The question whether the demand is just and 
reasonable is not one to be decided off-hand. For, 
in the first place, there can be no doubt that with 
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| the advance of civilization and the introduction of | 


| labor-saving machinery, there has been a reduc- 
| tion of the average hours of labor, and it cannot 

be supposed that the process has yet exhausted it- 
| self and come to an end. 

Machinery cheapens the cost of articles which 
men must have, and the increased intelligence 
and skill of men render an hour of their work 
more valuable. 


cost of living is less. There will, therefore, come 
a time, if it has not come, when the workman will 
be really able to live as comfortably upon the 
wages of eight hours’ work as he used to do on 
the product of ten hours. 

But, on the other hand, short hours of work are 
an accompaniment of wealth, public and private, 
and there is room for grave doubt if we have ar- 
| rived at the point where this system can be suc- 
| cessfully maintained. For in a great many occu- 

pations a decrease of the number of hours means 
}a decrease of production, and consequently a 
| higher price for what is produced. 


For an illustration, take a machine-shop or a | 


cotton-mill. The workman at present finds no 
difficulty in attending to the machinery for ten 
hours, and the speed of the machinery is already 
as great as is consistent with thorough work. 
Now if one-fifth of the time be taken from the 
| day, the quantity of manufactured goods is re- 
duced by just so much. 

The interest on the capital remains unchanged, 
and the employer must get as much profit as be- 


a 
| 


“They will surely play some tricks with your | his mother’s house. When he was ten he vis-| fore outof a smaller amount of product. That is 
hair,” Lobserved. ‘Why didn’t you tuck it in?” | ited, at Saratoga, a printing-office, which interested | to say, he must advance prices. Every one can 


“Oh, it’s too much bother!” was the young 
lady’s reply. 


him extremely. 
| He soon became acquainted with the printers, 


| see, therefore, that if the reduction to eight hours 


| were to become general, all prices would be ad- | 


. . | 
We were in a hot crush im the great square, | and learned to set type so well that the master of | vanced, and as the workman could certainly not 
when suddenly I heard an exclamation from Miss | the office assigned him a case of types, and let him | expect to get more for eight hours than he has 


free a few of the smaller employers, and such | 


So there is an improvement at | 
each end,—the day’s work is worth more, and the | 
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been receiving for ten, his wages will not procure 
him so much as they used to do. 

This is only one view of the matter, but it is, 

for the wage-earner, a very practical and impor- 
tant one. Inthe long run, employers cannot he 
forced to continue operations unless they can do so 
at a profit; and there is always danger that by 
| making excessive demands, those who work for 
wages may injure themselves. The object they 
seek to accomplish excites general sympathy, and 
|they should be careful that the measures they 
| adopt are such as to convince the general public 
of their wisdom. 


———_+o-—___—_ 


FRESH AIR FOR CITY CHILDREN. 


A few years ago, a lady, who owns a large farm 
near one of our great cities in which there is an asy- 
lum for the deaf and dumb, happened to pass the gate 
one summer afternoon with a basket of fern, pitcher 
plant, and mosses in her hand. A class of boys who 
had just returned from their daily march through the 
streets, were entering, and seeing the homely little 
blossoms, crowded about her, talking together with 
waving hands and excited fingers. 

“It is so long since they have seen anything from 
the country,” apologized the teacher. 

“Do they never go out of the city?” asked the lady, 
as she distributed her treasures. 

“No; they are here for five years. 
now, to walk every day. They have a gymnasium for 
exercise. But there is, of course, no money for 
country excursions.” 

The lady went home, and consulted her neighbors. 
They baked and boiled, roasted chickens, made sand- 
wiches. Their husbands contributed a little money. 
The next week the deaf and dumb pupils marched to 
| one of the stations. How they talked! With eyes, 
| hands, arms, laughing faces, dancing feet, everything 

but voices. Never were so many happy people tingling 
with life from head to foot crowded in one car. Never 
did the country give such rapturous welcome to guests 
| before. The visit has been repeated every year since 
then. 
| A gentleman, a member of the Philadelphia City 
| Councils, happened once to pass down an ulley carry- 
|ing a chestnut in its burr. The street waifs crowded 
| about him, but not one of them knew what it was. 
| “Off a tree?” said one. “I thought nuts come in 
bar’ls.” 
“And in the park of Philadelphia,” reflected the 
councilman, “there are thousands of nut-trees un- 
| touched!” 

He broke into the financial debates of Councils at 
the next meeting with the astounding proposition 
that asum be set aside each year for Nutting Day; 
that the children of the public schools on that day be 
transported to the park, where they should bag all the 
nuts they could gather. 

This unpractical motion passed with acclamation, 

and from that year the poor children of Philadelphia 
have added a holiday to their list, as dear as Christ- 
| mas or the Fourth of July. 
God may or may not have given us wealth, influ- 
| ence or talent. But He always does give us opportu- 
| nities to make the lives of other men and women and 
children fuller and happier. Do we use them? 


They go out, as 
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OUR HEROES’ DAY. 


Decoration Day, though one of the dearest anni- 
| versaries to the hearts of the American people, has 
| had many changes in its significance. 

It began in the South. A few mourning women 
assembled each year to lay flowers upon the graves of 
| theirdead. The custom soon became general in both 
| South and North, and it may be that during the first 
| few years bitterness and animosity towards the liv- 
ing mingled with the honors given to the dead. But 
| sectional enmity faded out of the hearts of both con- 

querors and conquered long ago. 

It may be, too, that there was not the same poig- 
| nant grief for the individual dead, except in the 
| bosoms of the women and children who had known 

and loved them. For a few years, therefore, the day 

fell too much into the manipulation of politicians, 
and was frequently used by them as an opportunity 
to advance their own paltry interests. 

What with stump speeches, athletic sports on land, 
and regattas on water, the sad anniversary of mourn- 
ing threatened to become a noisy echo of the Fourth 
of July. The decency and right feeling of the people, 
however, has checked this tendency, and restored the 
day to its sacred purpose. With each year, too, the 
wish has been more widely expressed that not only 
the graves of soldiers, but of all the heroic dead, 
should be honored. 

Not the man alone who dies on the battle-field is 
animated by devotion to a great purpose. The engi- 
neer who stands at his post to save his train, until he 
| is crushed into a shapeless mass; the old man who 
worked hard through a long, sickly life to found a 
| hospital for children; the poor negro woman who 

died in New Orleans a year or two ago, who gave fifty 

| years to the work of helping criminals of her own 
| sex,—are not these and every other helpful, heroic 
| soul worthy of tears and a wreath of roses laid in 
reverent homage on their graves? 

The roses cannot warm or cheer the poor bones 
beneath. But they do warm and cheer each one of 
us in the struggle to be unselfish and true. They 
teach that although the rich and successful man re- 
| ceives honor while living, only he who has faithfully 

helped his fellow-man is reverenced when dead. 


+o 
WHAT A MUSCLE-SHELL DID. 


In an old record of «© >lonial times is a singular and 
true story which illus:cates the endless chain of results 
often depending on an insignificant action. 

In 1780 the son of a poor widow named Fulton was 
a pupil in a little country school in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. Another boy, who had seen a painter 


at work in Philadelphia, made brushes for himself of 
hogs’ bristles, and vegetable paints which he kept in 
muscle-shells. Young Fulton had never seen a painted 
picture; he watched for months, with breathless in- 
terest, his schoolmate at work. 

At last the artist, in a sudden fit of generosity, gave 
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half the muscle-shells and brushes. From that 
Fulton’s whole heart was in his work of paint- 
His mother removed to Philadelphia, and bound 
him to a silversmith, but the boy, as soon as he was 
free, became a painter. With his first savings he 
went to England. 

A Quaker artist liked the boy, and took him into 
his family. He there met Lord Stanhope, a famous 
mechanician, whose influence induced him to study 
mechanics. He entered the family of Joel Barlow, 
and there thoroughly educated himself as a civil en- 
gineer. His inventions in sub-marine navigation 
brought him both fame and money. 

In 1807, he launched in New York a steamboat, the 
proof of the great success of his life, the application 
of steam as a propelling power. 

Between the muscle-shell and the boat ploughing 
its way up the Hudson—what a vast space! Yet had 
his schoolmate been less generous, Robert Fulton 
might have lived and died a village laborer. The tin- 
der and fuel were ready. It was no accident that sup- 
plied the spark. 


him 
day 
ing. 
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BROKEN ENGLISH. 

Those who have to learn a language by speaking it 
to persons whose native tongue it is, must be persist- 
ent, and not moved from their purpose by the con- 
sciousness that they make mistakes. Germans are 
generally good learners of English, because they are 
willing to furnish amusement to their hearers if they 
only gét the coveted lesson. 

An old English lady, who had lived in Germany 
many years, was in the habit every morning of tak- 
ing a short walk while breakfast was preparing. One 
morning a young German, anxious to secure a lesson 
in English without paying for it, came up to her, with 
a low bow and hat in hand, saying,— 

“Good-morning, mistress—how do you? You are 
a great vagabond; L see you every morning in the 
promenade.” 

This lady lived with a relative who had married a 
German wife, and their two daughters occasionally 
ventured into English, with disastrous consequences. 

“Auntie, will you have some cock?” said the elder, 
while presiding at dinner one day. 

“My dear,” answered the English lady, “we never 
say ‘cock.’ 


had been brought in, while auntie was making tea, a 
regiment passed the house. All the company ran to 
the windows. 

“© auntie!’ exclaimed one of the daughters, hap- 
pening to turn round, “you have left the fowl run- 
ning, and the tea is all over the table.” 

“T have been very near an accident,” said a Ger- 
man lady. ‘My horses were so gay and incorrigible, 
and went up in de air, and [I had to go home in de 
omnibus, which, fortunately, was quite devoid [emp- 
ty].” 

A German clergyman who had received several 
favors, during the illness of his two sons, from an 


” 


English chaplain, called with them to express his | 


thanks. Not finding the chaplain at home, he left his 
card: ‘Pastor ——, with his two thanksgiving sons.” 
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SCANDINAVIAN SAILORS. 


Every traveller in the Northwest comes away with 
the distinct impression that the Scandinavians are 
among the best immigrants who come to this country. 
rheir villages are noted for their solid growth, their 
farms are carefully cultivated, and all classes are pros- 
perous. 

An anecdote told by Mr. Froude, in “Oceana,” 
may account for the marked which has 
crowned their labors. One day, while he was voyag- 
ing from Australia to New Zealand, in the City of 
Sydney, an American steamer, Mr. Froude looked 
over the crew and was puzzled to make out what they 
were, or how the captain had picked them up. 

“T make a rule,” said the captain, after Mr. Froude 
had mentioned his difficulty, “when I engage men for 
a voyage, to take no English, no Scotch, no Irish, no 
Americans. There is no getting along with them. 
They go ashore in harbor, get drunk, get into prison, 
give me nothing but trouble. It is the same with 
them all; my people and yours equally.” 

“Then whom do you take?” asked the astonished 
Englishman. 

“I take Danes,’ answered the captain; “I take 
Norwegians, Germans, Swedes; all of these I can 
trust. They are sober, they make no row, are never 
in the hands of the police. They save their wages, 
are always quiet and respectful, and I know that I 
can depend on them. The fireman and ship’s servants | 
are Chinamen; I can trust them, too.” 

When Mr. Froude was at St. Vincent a Portuguese | 
negro showed him an iron-grated cage, and said, with | 
a grin, “‘Me keep this specially for English sailors.” | 

At the time he thought the negro a malicious liar, 
but after his conversation with the captain, he wrote: 
“One never knows about these things.” 


success 
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TWO COMPOSERS. 


There are composers, so-called, who rely on memory 


You must always remember it is ‘fowl.’” | 
The next morning at breakfast, just after the urn 


workman engaged in painting the outside of the ' 


house, he sent for the man to come up to his room. 
“Monsieur,” asked Halévy, on the man’s appear- 
ance, ‘where did you first hear the air you just sung?” 
“I picked it up, monsieur, the other day out of a 
piece they were rehearsing at the Opéra Comique, 
while we were repainting the interior.” 
“Ah!” said the composer, with a sigh of relief, at 
finding the air to be his own, for it was his opera that 
| was being rehearsed,—‘You have a good memory; 
| but I was terribly afraid that mine was a better one!” 
+r —— 
VAIN, BUT SERVICEABLE. 


Man is a creature not only of mixed motives, but 
| of most discordant characteristics. There have been 
| statesmen who have served their country well, and 
have been distinguished for their intellectual power, 
| who have nevertheless been controlled by a vanity 
and an idolatry of self which make them almost gro- 
tesque as figures in history. Kaunitz, the minister 
who successfully administered the affairs of Austria 
for fifty years, was a remarkable illustration of great 
mental ability, joined to a ludicrous self-esteem. 


He had such a transcendent opinion of his own 
superior merits that he once said, “‘Heaven takes a 
hundred years to form a great genius for the regenera- 
tion of an empire, after which He rests a hundred 
years again; this makes me tremble for the Austrian 
monarchy after my death !” 

When he wished to bestow the highest praise on 


anything, he would say, ‘‘Even I could not have done 


it better!” 

| Prince de Ligne, who once introduced a Russian to 
| him, heard him say to the stranger, ‘I advise you, sir, 
to buy my portrait; for the people in your country 
will be glad to see the likeness of one of the most 
celebrated men; of a man who is the best horseman; 
who, as the best minister, has ruled this monarchy for 
the last fifteen years; who knows everything, is aware 
of everything, and understands everything.” 

Schlosser writes in a letter from Vienna, in 1781, 
“Prince Kaunitz is upward of seventy; but he every 
day takes a ride in his manége, in doing which he 
gives himself the most ridiculous airs. He actually 
demeans himself on horseback like a madman. When 
he wants to run to the right or to the left, he pulls the 
| reins to and fro with the full length of his arm; and 

if he reins in, he leans back with all his body. 

“After having executed these manceuvres, he said 
| to us, with great complacency, ‘That is the way a tin- 
| ished horseman does it,—so perfectly and quietly that 
you would suppose the animal was governed by means 
of some hidden contrivance.’ 

“He liked to argue with the tailor about the best 
cut, and with the shoemaker about the most suitable 
| shape for a shoe. Even with a brickmaker he would 
dispute about the best form of bricks. In fact, he 
thought that he knew all and everything better than 
any one else.” 





+o 
SHIP-WORMS. 
| 


There are several species of what are popularly 
called ship-worms, which are ordinarily included under 
the name of teredo. Although they have a worm- 
like appearance, they are not worms, but shell-bearing 
mollusks as much as the ‘common long-necked clam’”’ 
of the Atlantic coast of the United States. 


| The teredo is not particular as to the kind of tim- 
ber into which it bores, but always goes with the 
grain, unless it meets with some obstacle, such as a 

nail or a very hard knot. It is not believed that the 
| wood it perforates furnishes any nutriment to the 
animal, but that its sustenance is derived entirely 
from the water which is constantly passing through 
its body. 

Upon the water fronts of San Francisco, I have 

known [says a writer] piles of Oregon pine and fir, 
over a foot in diameter, rendered worthless in eigh- 
teen months, and have heard of even a more rapid 
destruction of wharf piles in the harbor of the city. 
In the case which came under my notice as above, 
the wood of the pile had not lost its original fresh- 
ness when it had to be removed from the wharf, and 
| & new one put in its place. 
| One case ccourred of the destruction of the sup- 
ports of a small pair of piles in six weeks. The 
money loss entailed by these little mollusks upon pri- 
| vate parties and business corporations engaged in 
| commercial marine enterprises, and on the naval 
| equipment and appurtenances, is enormous, and has 
led to a number of experiments by governments and 
inventors, for the protection of woodwork used in 
marine structures; but from the result of experi- 
ments, it is believed that the constitution of the ship- 
worm is poison-proof. 


The palmetto tree of the Southern States is said to 


be never bored by the ship-worm, and some Austra- 

lian woods have similar immunity. 

—~@>— 
WEATHER-WISE. 

The engineer of a Japanese coasting steamer kept 
predicting fair weather, although the signs which he 
pointed out were read quite differently by the passen- 
gers. 





were better founded than the sailor’s hopes. 

“Oh, you'll see it'll be all right. You see all those 
junks out there? Well, that’s a sign of good weather. 
You don’t see so many out when it’s rough.” 

“But they’re running into port,” he said. 

“Yes, of course they’re running into port,” he re- 
atm “it’s getting dinner-time, you know. Oh, we'll 
1ave it pretty fine, you'll see, and your lady will be 
right comfortable. Besides, if it comes on to blow a 
bit, the captain will run in under the lee of the land. 
Given your lady his berth, hasn’t he?” 

I said he had kindly offered it. 

“Ah,” he said, nodding, as if that were conclusive 
of the weather, “then he’s going to be on deck all 
night.” 





HIS VIEW OF IT. 
The bump of ideality on the heads of some people 





for inspiration, but their works are generally worth- 
One of this class, a decayed Italian nobleman, 
beset Rossini for an autograph recommendation of 
his compositions. The great composer, at last, wrote: 


less. 


“T have avery agreeable recollection of the Mar- 
quis de S *3 music. 
“G. Rossini.” 





One of Rossini’s friends who happened to see the 
certificate, asked him how he could possibly have ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of music which was mere- 
ly a close imitation of his own. 

“Perhaps that is why I like it,” replied Rossini, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘It is always pleasant, you 
know, to recognize an old acquaintance.” 

A conscientious musician, however, is loyal to his 
own genius, and dreads the slightest approach of im- 
itation. Halévy, while putting the finishing touches 
to acomic opera, heard a man in the courtyard sing- 
ing an air which he recognized as a passage from that 
work which had never yet been performed in public. 

He was mortified, and enraged at himself, fearing 
that he had involuntarily appropriated the idea of an- 
other composer. Learning that the singer was a 


is a hollow. A young gentleman from the city, having 


sent them, with his card, to her house. 


| The young lady’s father, a good, practical old soul, 
| on meeting a neighbor expressed his opinion of the 


| gift. | 
| ‘What do yer think? Thet Jim Highfly he fetched 


Sary a great bunch of cow-fodder. Nothin’ on airth 
but hay—an’ not very good hay nuther; mostly them 
wild blossoms. An’ he called it a bo-kay! Bo-non- 
sense! The idear of a feller sparkin’ a gal of mine 
with a great passel of weeds! The idear!” 


—~@>— 
ON THE WRONG SIDE. 

A temperance missionary in Glasgow left a few 
tracts with a young woman one morning. 


Calling at the same house the next day, he was 
rather disconcerted at observing the tracts doing duty 
} as curl gy on the head of the girl to whom he had 

given them. 
| “Weel, my lassie,” he remarked, “I see you have 


| used the tracts I left wi’ ye; but,” he added in time to 

turn her merriment into confusion, “ye have putten 
| them on the wrang side o’ your heid, ma woman!’’- 
| Independent. 





_—_—_ a on 


COMPANION. 


Thurber, Whyland & Co, sell strictly pure Spices 
only, specially imported for family use. (Adv, 





‘New Sunday School Song Books. 
SONGS OF PROMISE. 


By J. H. TENNEY and E, A, HOFFMAN. For Sunday 
Schools, Prayer and Conference Meetings. 
Songs of Promise fill this beautiful book, and they 

have a great variety, having been contributed by many 

able writers. The book has 160 pages, and 149 Hymns, 
each with its own tune. Music and words mostly new. 
35 cents, $3.60 per dozen. 





| 
The following first-rate Sunday School Singers, re- 
cently published, continue to be in high favor. 


SONG WORSHIP. 


By EMERSON and SHERWIN (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen). 


SINGING ON THE WAY. 


By JEWETT and HOLBROOK (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen). 


LIGHT AND LIFE. ! 


By R. M. McINTOSH (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen). 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


(\ COLGATE & COS 

(4 CASHMERE 

BOUQUET 
PERFUME. 


In the category of luxuries there is 
none among the number at once so 
harmless, inexpensive and gratifying | 
‘to the senses as a perfectly prepared | 
‘perfume. COLGATE & CO.’S CASH- 
MERE BOUQUET PERFUME for the 
| Handkerchief satisfies the most exact- 
ing and fastidious. 














(From Christian Advocate.) 
A Recipe for Sweeping Carpets. 


I think I hear the reader making fun of the above 
heading, and exclaiming, “The idea of _a recipe for 
sweeping a carpet!” But that is just what I mean to say. 
If there is an abomination of domestic life, itis the hired 
irl who will not sweep clean. Of the four girls that I 
1ave employed in the last twelve years, only one knew 
how to sweep well. At the three I was always getting 
provoked for just this reason; and indeed, one of them 
gave her notice because I found fault with her for this 
one thing. After she went T purchased a carpet sweeper 
and used it myself, until maiden number four was en- 
gaged. She was a Yanke Jermonter, tall, tough, and 
terrible as an army with dish cloths, Her name was 
Celestia, but she pronounced it like “Slasher,” and a 
s/asher she was, and is, for still she reigns among us. I 
did not fancy her at first, and in my heart of hearts, de- 
termined that she would never suit me in the world, 
She came on Monday and she washed well. She ironed 
on Tuesday and magnified the flat-irons. Wednesday 
I sent her into the parlors to sweep, and in a few min- 
utes I went down to oversee her; she had set the carpet- 
sweeper on the mantel-shelf, and was sprinkling my 
carpet with water that looked as if it had come out the 
mop-pail. Oh, how angry I was! My elegant carpet 
doused with slops! “Oh, git out!" Celestia exclaimed 
coolly, “that ‘ar won’t hurt your floor-kiver.” That was 
too much, and I told her to consider herself discharged. 
“Wal!” she said, and went to her room, while 1 went to 
mine. At noon when I went to show John where the 
damage had been done, to ny surprise I found that t 
part of the carpet which had been swept wa 
than it had been for months. “What wuz it?” Ce a 
said, when I called on her for an explanation. “Why, 
nothin’, only I put Pearline in the water to lay the dust, 
jedgin’ it wud clean out of the wash-tub as well as in it!” 
And, dear reader, she was right, and that is the recipe. 
| It works like a charm, injures no carpet, and is fine— 
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& SON, 
6th Ave. and 20th St., New York City, 


The largest Importers and Dealers in the U.S. of 


_ JERSEYS, 


H. C.F. KOCH 





Now offer Special lines of fine Imported Jerseys at 


Creatly Reduced Prices! 
No.1 —BRETONNE, Fine fll-wool, Coat Back, 


WE ivinsesncvetnswkse cogsennesens 
Same Style, Finest Imported 
gd ee eee 
2—MISSES’ TOURIST. Ve 
rarnet, Brown, with Cardin 










ront, 


or White 


No. 














No. 3—FINE STOCKINET VEST, Embroidered 
OR ae . 89 
BEADED, All Over, Stockinet Jersey.... 95 
SILK, CASHMERE JERSEYS and NOVELTIES of 


every description at popular prices. 
See Catalogue for further particulars. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
SIXTH AVE. & 20TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and aittrac- 
tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Uphol- 
stery Goods, Suits, Wraps, House- 
keeping Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective de- 
partments a full line of medium- 
priced goods to the finest imported. 

Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Samples sent on 
application. 

Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 





NEW YORK. 





CTS.—SEND SIX CTS. FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY 


The best and cheapest of home magazines. 32 
pages. Full of choice reading. Interesting—instruce 
ive—pure. With numerous illustrations. Address 


COOPER & CONARD, 


The event proved that the fears of the latter | 


| fallen a victim to the charms of a pretty country lass, | 
gathered her a beautiful bouquet of wild flowers, and | 





just try it. Ninth and M arket _Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 





COMFORT AND HEALTH SECURED! 


Amt RECLINING, lawn, hammock, invalid and Steamer Chair combined. Automatic 
> and easily adjusted to any position. Strongly built and lasts for years. The most 
comfortable chair for the money. Sells at sight. Every family and in- 
valid requires one. Used at the house, steamer, seaside and lawn, and 
completely supplants the hammock. Lt gives the occupant an easy ree 
clining position, avoiding the dizzy. sick sensation experienced in a 
hammock. Has a straight forward and back motion, is oo ropsians, 
and can be enjoyed all day with pleasure. Is built of oak, finished In 
uck, and warranted safe and strong. For these purposes it HAS NO 
EQUAL. Price delivered in Boston, $5. Folded compactly and 
sent by freight or express to any part of the world, Send twe-cent 
stamp for circulars and engravings. Agents wanted in every town. Remittances must always 
accompany orders. Address HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., 119 Devonshire St., Boston, MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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A Serene Old Age 


Is coveted by all. 
in many lands, 
excellent health, 
the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Mary C. AmEsBury, 80 years of age, well known 
in Rockport, Me., says: ‘‘ For forty years I was 
troubled with a humor which manifested itself in 
painful eruptions on my skin. I tried all kinds of 
remedies, but found no relief for my complaint 
until Icommenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Ten 
bottles of this medicine completely cured me.” 

Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 

“T suffered intensely from general debility and 
nervous prostration, accompanied with lame back 
and headache, and have been greatly benefited by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I am now 89 years 
of age and am satisfied that my present good 
health is due to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” — 
Lucy Morritt, Killingly, Conn. 

Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 

‘Until I was 50 years old I was unable to obtain 
permanent relief from stomach and liver troubles. 
I then began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and by 
its use have been restored to health.’”?— Mar- 
GARET M. HEBRON, Ogdensburg, N, Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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= Many are the people, 
who attribute their 


in advanced age, to 











Worth 85 a bottle. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FLEETS OF LONG AGO. 


I stand alone upon the shore and see. ’ 
As in a dream, the navies of the t 

The mighty fleets about whose history 
Forgetfulness is cast. 





I see a vessel fair whose snowy sail 

The sunbeam catches ’mong the isles of Greece, 
And speeds away, like bird before a gale, 

In quest of Colchian fleece, 


The north wind blows from ice-encrusted fiords 
The bearded vikings of the early main— 

The water-ezars, whose dragon-hilted swords 
Reddened the coasts of Spain. 


Around yon headland grafidly sweeping now, 
In gorgeous line of battle toward me come 

The fleets that met in anger, prow to prow, 
At fateful Actium. 


And side by side, oar kissing oar, 

With decks heaped high with orient spoil for Rome, 
I see the laurelled ships that proudly bore 

Octavius victor home! 





Behold! a thousand vessels breast the gale, 
Their banners bearing the crusaders’ sign; 

Afar they waft three kings in shining mail 
To conquer Palestine. 


Beside the mighty armament of yore 
That made old Carthage mistress of the seas, 
Sails down the fleet that out from Palos bore 
The world-famed Genoese, 





The great Armada, doomed to shipwreck far 
From Andalusia, sweeps majestic by ; 
Proud of its strength, invineible in war, 
It breathes of victory! 
I see the fleets of old on treasure bent, 
Their canvas spreading under tropic skies; 
There Cortez sails, and yonder, still unrent, 
Pizarro’s pennon flies, 


Gone, the unwieldy caravels that sought 
The wonder regions of renowned Cathay! 
Yon squadron fair, by Spanish workmen wrought, 
Seeks far America, 
Under the prows of Drake's war ships appears 
A little fleet upon the wide expanse, 
And Verrazzani to the new world bears 
The lilied flag of France! 


In polished mail, I see DeSoto stand 
Upon his deck! old ocean round him sweeps; 
Fate bears the Spaniard to a summer land 
Where he forever sleeps! 


*Mid batile smoke and great guns | 
With crimsoned decks and shatte 

Rides by the navy linked to Nelson’s 
And deathless Trafalgar. 


Nowglowly mounts the dim horizon’s bar 
A stately fleet with draped and silent gun; 
Homeward it bears an empire's fallen star— 
Gaul’s conquering, coflined son! 








‘ching flame, 
i mast and spar, 
name, 





My dream ts o’er! the last mast fades away, 
‘alm and sailless is the deep blue sea; 
What | have seen is but the daw ning day 
Of argosies to be! 
T. C. HARBAUGH. 


— er — 
For the Companion, 


A NOBLE SHOEMAKER. 


It is but a comparatively short time since Count 


Leo Tolstoi became known, through translations, | 


to American readers. Here was the peer at least 
some critics said more than the peer—of Turgé- 
nieff, a novelist of such power that his dazzling 
future was a sunlit certainty. Then, suddeuly, 
with the ball at his feet, the world waiting upon 
his words, we are told that he laid down his pen, 
so far as fiction was concerned, and we hear of 
him as hard at work at shoe-making. 

It is a singular picture —this count, of the 
haughty Russian Empire, of the bluest blood in 


Europe; a man of wide and exquisite culture and | 


of commanding genius 
shoemaker’s bench, and earning his daily bread 
by his daily labor. 

Man of imagination as he is, he is very literal 
in his interpretation of Scripture. “If any would 
not work, neither should he eat,” meant, to him, 
work with his hands. He may be mistaken in 
this; for to work with the pen of the author, is 
to work, not less truly than it is to use the awl 
of the shoemaker—but if it be a mistake, what a 
noble, heroic, self-sacriticing mistake it is! 

“What shall I do now 2?” asked one of his sons, 
who had just completed his course at the univer- 
sity. 

“Whatever honest work comes to hand,” was 
the father’s answer. ‘Sweep the streets, if noth- 
ing else offers. I cannot helpyou. You, like me, 
must earn your own bread; for I am bidden to 
sell all that I have, and give to the poor; and I 
must obey.” 

Here again, political economists would say, is a 
mistake. If all the fortunes in the world, these 
wise men tell us, were equally distributed to-day, 
to-morrow,—or if not to-morrow, then next vear— 
would find the conditions of men as various as 
now, since still there would be thrift and unthrift, 
care and carelessness, wisdom and folly. They 
may be right, but if what is told of Count Leo 
Tolstoi is true, his literal obedience has in it 
something deeper and higher than their statistics. 
His is an example not at all in danger of being 
too widely followed. 

The count may be an extremist—but the ex- 
treme of unselfishness, the extreme of brotherly 
love, shall we not contemplate it, and be lifted 
thereby somewhat above the sordid uses of the 
world? The teachings of the religion which has 
turned the haughtiest of counts into the humblest 
of shoemakers—have these teachings no message 
for us? Does not idle luxury accuse and reproach 
those who possess it? When our Lord gathers up 
is jewels will He not tind them among those 


to see Aim sitting on his | 


‘who prove their love for the God they have not | 
seen, by loving and helping the brother whom they 
have seen? 

To spend many hundreds of dollars on a single | 
dinner-party, while pale women and little chil- | 
dren, a few streets away, ache with cold and | 
faint with hunger—surely this is not loving one’s 
brother as one’s self. It were better to make 
shoes with Count Leo Tolstoi. 

What madness so great as to forget how soon 
this brief life ends—how soon we shall go where 
its utmost riches cannot ease our untrodden way, 
its utmost glories cannot adorn our unseen 
path! 

What will it profit us then to have owned a 
peach-blow vase? Nay, what will it profit us to 
have possessed all the transient gains and glories 
of this transient world? The one question will 
be, whether we have obeyed the voice of God in 
our own souls. 


—_— — } 


ee 
NAPIER. 


Sir William Napier, who first helped to make his- 

tory and then told it, was the most tender-hearted of 
men and the sternest of disciplinarians. The com- 
pany of which he was made captain was the worst in | 
his regiment, and the regiment, the Forty-Third, was 
the worst in the army. Three months after Napier 
took command of the company, it was in such perfect 
order that the young captain was looked up to as the 
best disciplinarian in the army. The regiment at the 
siege and assault of Badajoz had shown itself the 
| bravest of the brave. Its colonel had been killed, 
| and nearly all its officers were dead or wounded when 
| Napier, twenty-seven years of age, arrived from Eng- 
| land to take command. 

He found the men who had braved unheard-of ter- 
rors demoralized by debauchery and the absence of 
control. His heart jumped into his mouth at the 
thought of punishing such brave men, but punish 
them he did with unflinching severity. He told them 
plainly that he would curb their lawlessness, and 
they defied him to do his worst. At Salamanca, 
while a skirmish was going on, and the enemy’s guns 

| were pouring shot into the regiment, his men be- 
came disobedient. He halted the regiment, and 
| flogged four of the ringleaders under fire. Then 

they submitted to the order, and advanced three 

| miles under a constant cannonade, as steadily as at 
a review. 








At Vittoria, his regiment, which had been the most | 
awless of the plunderers at Badajoz, marched over | 
the richest articles of dress and furniture strewn 
about the field, and not a man stooped to pick up a 
single thing. 

Yet this same officer, who could halt a regiment | 
under fire to flog four men, had the heart of an affec- | 
tionate woman. | 

Once when he returned to England on sick leave, 
his youngest child, a baby of twelve months, was so 
frightened at the sight of his moustache that she | 
would not kiss him. He stepped into an adjoining 
room, shaved off the moustache, and came back to be 
kissed. 

One day, he met a little girl sobbing over a broken 
bowl, because she would be whipped when she got 
home. 

“But ’ee can mend it, can’t’ 
up at the giant’s face. 

“I’m afraid not, my dear,” said he, feeling in his | 
— “but I will give you a sixpence to buy a new 

| bowl. 

He couldn’t find even a penny. 

“Meet me here to-morrow at this time,” 
“and I will give you the sixpence.” 

The child went off smiling, to tell her mother that 
a stranger would replace the bowl. Napier returned 
home to find an invitation to dine in Bath the next | 
evening, to meet a gentleman whom he wished very | 
much to see. 

At once he thought of the little girl, and of the 
possibility of meeting her and then returning in time | 
for the dinner. Finding that it would be impossible, 
he wrote declining the invitation, saying to his daugh- 
ter,— 

’ Mt, can’t disappoint her; she trusted me so implic- 
itly.” 

The young colonel could halt a mutinous regiment, 
under plunging cannon balls, and flog their ringlead- 
ers, because of his tender heart. All his men knew 
that Napier loved them, was their best friend, and 
Was trying to save them from their wicked selves. 

He held them while they saw their comrades flogged 
and their ranks decimated, because he had a hold upon 
their hearts. The leader who has gripped his men 
by love can do what he pleases with them. They will 
stand in the jaws of death, if he cries *‘Halt!” 


ee?” said she, looking | 
| 


said he, 


~—~+o>— 


IDEALS. 





The biographers of Raphael von Urbino state | 
that when he was a young man, and the pupil of Per- 
ugino, he painted many pictures of great merit which | 
were destroyed or lost. Their only value was to train 
the hand and eye of the pupil, until he was able to 
paint for the world its greatest picture, the Madonna 
di San Sisto—a gift for all ages. Sebastian Bach, | 
while a student in Thuringia, composed many har- | 
monies and arias which, although, as he said, he “put 
his soul into them,” were soon forgotten. But they 
titted him to write, in middle age, the church music 
which has lifted many souls to God in prayer and 
praise. 


rhe whole record of the lives of great artists, au- | 
thors, and preachers is full of such disappointments | 
and apparently wasted efforts. The clergyman who | 
probably has done more to quicken thought on relig- 
ious questions in England than any other in this gen- | 
eration, in his youth was eager to enter the army. 

His disappointment when he was prevented by cir- 
cumstances from accepting a commission, was very | 
extreme and bitter. He would probably, if he had 
been gratified, have lived and died an ordinary sol- 
dier. But the sense of defeat—which was sore until 
the last day of his life—and the pain of the struggle, 
helped him to preach submission and self-denial to 
others. 

“It was not the victories but the defeats of my life 
which have strengthened me,” said Sydney Poyntz in 
his old age. 

Not only in the lives of great but of obscure men 
do we find these disappointments. They are balked 
in their good intentions. Their hopes to do some 
useful work for mankind are often defeated. Their 
friends are taken from them; disease, pain and pov- 
erty assault them, until they are tempted to cry out 
like Job to the Almighty, “What shall I do unto 
Thee? Why hast thou set me up as a mark against 
rhee, so that I am a burden unto myself?” 

We are all apt to forget that it is not the picture 
which a man paints, or the music which he writes, or 
| his success, or happiness, or accomplished work in 








| cobra, attracted by the droning of my 


life, which is of importance in God’s eyes; but the 
soul of the man. It is trained for its work in the life 
hereafter, like the athlete for the race, not by indul- 
gence, but by endeavor, by self-denial, and by hard- 
ships. 


There are many women who will read these words, 
who lead homely, obscure lives, in quiet villages and 


farms, so full of deprivation and drudgery, and often | 


of sharp pain, that they sometimes are driven to ques- 
tion whether their Heavenly Father has not forgotten 
them. 

Let them remember how the little bird in its nest 
outside their window, with its feeble wing, flew across 
half the continent this spring—over fog and mire and 
deadly swamps. But what does any space over which 
it then passed matter to it now, that it has kept a 
straight course, and reached its home at last? 


4 
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For the Companion. 


DECORATION DAY. 


The sounds of martial music swell, 
The soldier’s tramp again is heard, 

And thoughts of those who fought and fell 
Emotion’s founts again have stirred. 


Go decorate their graves hate | 
Who bravely fought the good fight well; 
For sweetest flowers that bloom in May 
Are but the meed of those who fell. 


Whene’er you deck a grave where lies 
The earthly form of some brave soul, 
Anon you walk in his own guise, 
And nearer stand to heaven's goal. 
For, when in sympathy we dwell 
In nearness to a noble aim, 
No power within our hearts can quell 
The longing wish to share its fame. 


The noble dead! The noble dead! 
Their spirits hovering round our way 
In sweeter paths our feet have led, 
And turned our souls from night to day. 


Who honors virtue, plants its seeds 
Within his own awakened breast, 
To ripen into glorious deeds, 
And make himself and others blest. 


The worth you thus commemorate 
Shall shed its spirit round your way, 
And, be you faithful, soon or late 
Shall hold your soul within its sway. 
If Mera soul shall steadfast grow; 
If fair—in fairer light ‘twill bloom; 
If fond—it sweet with hope will glow; 
If true—immortals, give it room. 
EARL MARBLE. 





HER “ERASTUS.” 

Affection often blinds us to the defects of those 
who are the objects of it. 
other people are not seen by us, or, if seen, are over- 
looked in that spirit of charity for which love is but 
another name. It is often pathetic to witness this 
self-blindness on the part of faithful women whose 
idols have turned to clay. A colored woman, faimil- 
iurly known as Betty, had married a rather promis- 
ing young negro, for whom she had the most genuine 
affection. Soon after marriage, the husband, whose 


name was Erastus, became one of the most shiftless | 


and worthless of negroes, and finally was so openly 
dishonest and dissipated that he was shunned by 
even persons of his own color. 


This threw the support of the family upon poor | 


Betty, but she accepted the burden without a mur- 
mur. No one ever heard her speak a word in condem- 
nation of the disgraceful Erastus. Her affection for 
him seemed to abide and endure through all the dis- 
grace and misfortune he brought upon her. Her tame 
submission to her husband's ill-treatment provoked 
some of the white ladies who gave Betty employ- 


| ment for the support of herself and children, and the 
| support of Erastus also. 


One day, an indignant and outspoken and perhaps 
unwise woman, aroused to ire by the report of a fresh 
cruelty on the part of Erastus, said to Betty,— 

“See here, Betty, what makes you live with that 
worthless fellow any longer?” 

“Ma’am?” said Betty, with a look of amazement 
in her large dark eyes. 

“Why don’t you leave him?”’ 

*Leab ’Rastus, ma’am?” 

“Yes, leave him.” 

“Wy, lady, Rastus is my husband.” 

‘He don’t deserve the name,” said the woman, 
angrily. ‘*‘What does he do, or what has he ever 
done, for your support?” 

“Wy, lady, he—he”’— 

“Now, Betty,” said the woman, decidedly, ‘you 
know that he don’t do a thing but live on your earn- 
ings and abuse you.” 

“Well, lady, he—he’— 

“Well, come now, Betty; tell me of a single virtue 
that he has.” 1 








Poor Betty hung her head, and seemed striving to 


think of something to say in defence of Erastus. 

Loyal Betty! 

“You see!” said the woman, after waiting a mo- 
ment or two in silence. ‘The fellow is so utterly 
worthless that, with all your devotion, you cannot 
truthfully say a good word for him.” 

Betty looked up, with tears in her eyes, and then 
ve lighted and a faint smile came into it, as she 
said,— 





dar aint a culled man in dis town what kin play de 
fiddle an’ whistle ‘Yankee Doodle’ like my ’Rastus 
kin!” 
———————~<~o—_—_—_—_ 
COBRA IN SCHOOL. 
Every one who has taught school knows what it is 
to be interrupted by inopportune visitors, though 


perhaps not quite so unwelcome as the following: “I 
was sitting,” says a writer in an English magazine, 


| “in my chair one hot morning, and was holding forth, 


with somewhat more than my usual earnestness, to 
the small class before me. 


“The subject was some problem in metaphysics; 
the students were undergraduates, reading for hon- 
ors, and examinations were close at hand. It was 
necessary we should all be very diligent. My annoy- 
ance was considerable, therefore, when I saw that 
the half-dozen young fellows, some of whom were 
Brahmins, kept looking over my shoulder at inter- 
vals, instead of at me. 

‘At last I looked round to see what distracted their 
attention, and found, to my surprise, that a passing 

y¥ voice, had come 
into the lecture-room, and was enjoying itself in a 
corner. 

“These creatures, as every one knows, are peculiarly 
susceptible to anything like cadence in sound, and it 
is very likely that the monotonous rise and fall of a 
single voice had taken its fancy, just as modulation 
of notes, without any air upon any musical instru- 
ment, will do. 

“At any rate, there was the cobra, and a finer spec- 
imen than I ever met with again, with its hood in- 





flated to the full, and the sunlight striking in through | 


the doorway across its burnished body. 

“There is something singularly imposing in the 
attitude of a snake when excited. My visitor in the 
present case had raised itself as high as it could, 
something over a foot, and was swaying from side to 
side in accurate rhythm, as if in a trance, and in the 


Faults most glaring to | 


Ss} 


“Well, lady, ’Rastus aint no great worker, but, lady, | 
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| uplift of the head, the proud drawing back of the 
neck, there was a positive majesty of bearing hardly 
conceivable in a poor worm four feet long. : 

“A Portuguese author, writing on India, says, 
“The sudden appearance of a cobra da capello is con- 
sidered to presage some future good or evil. It is the 
Divinity itself in this form, or at least His messen- 
ger, and the bringer of rewards or chastisements.’ 

“Turning to my class, | said, ‘It is avery sacred 
animal, I know, but not in my lecture-room;’ and 
then, while the poor creature was still continuing its 
sing-song oscillations, | knocked it over with a smart 
rap on the head from my ebony sceptre.” 


+4 
a 





MAKING TALK. 


To be compelled to “‘make talk’ when one is not 
| gifted with ‘ta flow of language,” is not a pleasant 
undertaking. For this reason, timid, bashful young 
men and women often suffer greatly when they first 
enter society, and are to be pitied. The following 
amusing experience is told by a gentleman now past 
the bashful age: 


“T was an awkward, bashful boy, and had little 
knowledge of the usages of society until I was past 
my twenty-first year. I have not yet by any means 
forgotten my first appearance in society after I had 
left my country home, and had gone to a city for a 
year’s schooling. A party was given by the principal 
of the school, a gentleman of dignified but charming 
manners, to which I was invited. His wife was a lady 
in the best sense of the word, and a woman of great 
kindness of heart, as I have reasons for gratefully 
remembering, and I’m sure I spent three full hours in 
preparing for that party. It seemed impossible to get 
my hair combed just right, and my boots polished to 
a proper degree of brilliancy I also spent no little 
time in rehearsing the manner in which I should enter 
the professor’s parlor. 

“When I arrived at the professor’s house it was 
filled with finely dressed ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. 
b , the professor’s wife, came forward and greeted 
me so kindly and cordially that the icy sensation I 
felt on entering the room partly left me. When, how- 
ever, I found myself turned over to an extremely stiff 
and chilly-looking matron in silks and jewels, my 
mental temperature fell to zero again. 

“The lady was sitting on a sofa, and I, hardly know- 
ing what I was about, sat down beside her. She looked 
coldly at me. I felt that I ought to say something. 
Indeed, I must say something or faint. Perhaps the 
lady may be interested in rural affairs, I thought, 
and the contents of a letter I had that day received 
from a younger brother at home took full possession 
of my mind, so I blurted out,— 

« «Did you ever see a jack rabbit?’ 

«No, with great frigidity. 

“Our dog killed three last week.’ 

**«Indeed.’ 

“*Yes; they’re all ears and no tail.’ 

* ‘Indeed.’ 

““*Yes, ma’am; I wonder why,’ 

“The lady sat perfectly rigid, looked at me steadily 
out of cold gray eyes, and offered no theories on the 
subject. As I had none of my own with which to en- 
lighten her, there was an intermission in my en- 
deavors to make conversation. We sat for several 
minutes in perfect silence, until I could endure the 
| suspense no longer, and I then rose, saying,— 

***Good-by, ma’am; I guess I'll go home.’ 

“And the expression of her face, and tle tone of 
her voice as she said ‘good-evening,’ expressed her 
opinion quite as plainly as if she had said, ‘I think 
you had better.’ 

“Of course 














I went. 
wasn’t a lady.” 


| Nevertheless that 
| 
| ———_—_+o»—_____ 


woman 


RETURNED. 


It is always mortifying to be told by kindly disposed 
| strangers that there is a black spot on your nose, that 
| your back hair is tumbling down, that a vagrant string 
| is trailing into sight from some of your garments, or 
that any part of your toilet is in marked disorder. 
Information thus vouchsafed may be well meant, and 
| yet, while we are thankful for it and hasten to remedy 
| the defects pointed out, we have a strangely incon- 
| sistent feeling that our informants are guilty of im- 
pertinence, and the muttered “Thank you” has in it a 
| tone of mental reserve. The Boston Home Journal 
| Says: 

A well-known gentleman was talking with a society 
re | in the Fitchburg depot the other day, just as she 
had alighted from the train. He kept glancing ner- 

vously at the lady, and she favored him with close 
| attention. Finally he remarked, courageously,— — 

“I beg your pardon, and [I hope you won’t mind, 

but your chin is smeared with egg, and I know you 
| would rather be told.” a sd 

“Thank you!” replied the lady, diving for her hand- 

kerchief and rubbing her chin energetically. 

“Excuse me,” said the gentleman, “I fear you can- 
| not remove it in that way. You will need some wa- 

neg 


|. The lady had partly recovered her self-possession 
| by this time, and remarked, with some emphasis, as 
she looked her informant in the face, “I never should 
| have had the courage to tell you at first, but your 
| mouth is all covered with blue yencil marks.” 
| “Thank you! thank you!’ he exclaimed, rushing 
| toward the gentlemen’s toilet-room, while the lady 
| hastily disappeared in the opposite direction. 


9 
| MUST BE DEAD. 


The Chinese as well as some other people have by 
this time learned that all the promises made in this 
Christian land are not inviolable. Here is an item 
from the Chicago News, that either justifies the state- 
ment or shows that there is occasionally a Chinaman 
who can relieve his disappointments by a joke. A 
fellow whom we will call Harry Wicks was trusted 
by his Chinese laundryman for a week’s laundry bill, 
on the promise that he would pay John ona certain 
day, if he was alive. 

The day arrived, but Wicks didn’t, having forgotten 
| the appointment. John shut up his shop, and went 

off to Wicks’s haunts. He could not find any one who 
‘had seen him. The searcher’s face grew long, and he 
began to think he should have to charge the bill to 
profit and loss. He finally sought a chop-house where 
the debtor dined. 

“You seen Hally Wicks to-day?” he asked the pro- 
prietor. 

“No,” was the answer. 

A sigh came from the Chinaman, as he said, sad- 


ly.— 
” “Hally Wicks, he dead!” 

“What!” said several men in chorus. 

“Oh yes,” replied the heathen, in a tone of convic- 
tion. ‘He said he pay me to-day he alive. He no 
pay. Must be dead. Poor Hally Wicks!” and he 
shuffled out of the door, with a “celestial” smile on 
his face. 





| EFFECTIVE.—The chaplain on board one of our 


| men-of-war tells how a chance ministration of his 
was directed to a good end. Observing a sailor 


one day overhauling his effects, he inquired,— 
“Where, Smith, are those tracts I gave you the oth- 
er day?” 
“Here they are,” he — producin 
but that one on stealing; 
never steal myself.” 


them, “all 
gave that to Joe Miller—I 
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PREPARE FOR SUMMER. 


1, Clear out the cellars. Remove all rubbish that 
interferes with the freest circulation of the air. Let 
no remnants of the to 


is 


winter's vegetables 
See 


remain 
that there 
floor from the sewage 


decompose into poisonous gases. 
no leakage beneath the pipes, 
and that no neighbor's broken drain is emptying its 
offal there. 

Now is the time to replace all wooden floors 
of danger—with good cement. See that provision is 
made for the most thorough ventilation. Remember 
that the air of the cellar circulates through the whol 
house, even to the attics, and that it 
pure and sweet as that of the parlor. 

2. See that the pipes from the bath-room and the 
kitchen are in good order, not only sound in every 
part, but furnished with reliable traps that cut off the 
ingress into the 
more noxious microbes, 


sources 


should be a 


house of noxious gases, and still 
from the main sewer. If an 
occasional flushing with a full head of hot water has 
hitherto been neglected, it 
through the season, from time to time following it by 
the of solution of chloride 
copperas (sulphate of iron), for the purpose of killing 
all bacterial life within them, 

If intending to shut up the house during some weeks 
of the summer, flush and disinfect the drains, and 
fully ventilate every room in the house the last thing 


begin now, and continue 


use a strong of lime, or 


before leaving, and repeat it on returning. 

3. If there wells on the 
make sure water enters them; and 
if they are hundred feet of a cesspool, 
or stable, or cow-yard, abandon the use of the water 
for cooking or drinking—and that, too, even though 
the surface of the ground around the well or pump 
may be considerably higher. It is the bottom of the 
former that is to be compared with the surface of the 
latter. 

4. If expecting to spend the summer by the seaside 
or in the country, beforehand that the drains and 
all the hygienic surroundings of the boarding-house 
are right and safe, for the number of boarders who 
annually bring back typhoid fever with them is apt 
to be comparatively large. Don’t allow 
tainty on this point. 

Cleanliness everywhere 
good health in summer. 


are pumps or premises, 
that no surface 


within one 


see 
any uncer- 


is the 
Cleanliness about the prem- 
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and pass on the celestial prrry Sede being about 
one degree north. 
This is an astronomical event that requires no scien- 


| tific experience, and that any intelligent observer 


may see for himself. 
cause they are ‘wanderers,’ 
Observers of the 


The planets were so named be- 
always on the move. 
movements of Jupiter and Mars 
during the month of June will find shining proof that 
they deserve the title. 
—~> 
SUMMER BOARDERS. 

Most people are sensitive and do not like to be crit- 
icised or “‘made fun of,’ even if the fun or criticism 
is deserved. A traveller was riding leisurely along a 
country road when his horse suddenly became so lame 
that he decided to put up for the night at the first 
house he came to, which happened to be a tumble- 
down old place a little back from the road, in the edge 
of a gloomy forest. Everything about the place, from 
the gate lying in the mud to the broken windows, in- 
dicated slothfulness. 

““My horse is very — aad I do not want to ride 
him farther to-day. Can I stay here to-night?” 

“You from the city? o asked the woman abruptly. 


“Yes, madam. 


ad | deespise city folks,” she retorted, and coolly 


| walked away. 


great essential to | 


ises is the only means by which the air can be kept | 


pure, and impure air in summer readily becomes a 
poison. 


+> 
JUPITER AND MARs, 


A very brilliant star may be seen in the western sky 
during the month of June. 
star in the 


It outshines every other 
firmament, and cannot fail to be recog- 
nized by an upward glance at the star-lit canopy that 
arches overhead. This beautiful star is the planet 
Jupiter, the giant ef the solar system, a vast sphere 


| One of the 


thirteen hundred times as large as our planet. Bril- 
liant as is his light, it has to travel nearly five hun- | 


dred million miles to reach us. 

It is generally believed that this planet does not 
shine entirely by light reflected from the sun, as the 
moon does, but that his brightness is increased by his 
own inherent light. His bulk is so immense that he 
has not yet cooled down, as the earth and the smaller 
planets and he is in a condition re- 
sembling that of the sun rather than that of a planet. 

Another bright star may be seen, nine degrees west 
of Jupiter on the Ist of June, shining with a ruddy 
hue. This is the planet Mars, a member of the sys 
tem, far inferior to his gigantic brother, for he is with 
one exception the smallest of the planets. He 
however, specially interesting to terrestrial observers, 
for he is our nearest celestial neighbor among the 
outer planets. 


have done, 


Is, 


He is sometimes so near that in pow 
erful telescopes, we can see the ice about his poles, 
the land and water on his surface, the clouds in his 
atmosphere, his two tiny moons, and some strange 
features that look like canals. Mars may be as easily 
recognized as Jupiter. ‘ ; 

rhe point to which we wish to draw attention is 
that, during the month of June, the planets will ap- 
proach each other until the 28th, when they will meet 


“Me, too,” said the man. 

“But do you never make any exceptions?” asked 
the trave ‘lle “r good- huimore dly. 

“Don’t ’cept nobody,” said the woman. 

“No, sir; they're all of one piece,’’ added the man, 
sharply. 

“So they air,” said the woman. ‘They come out 
here in summer time, and stuff themselves on our 
good things, and when fall comes they put back to the 
city, and writes lies bout us. Oh, I know /” 

“All she says is trew,” said the man, wrathfully. 
“They was a passel of our city dandies and stuek- up 
women come long here tew summers ago and I tuk 
’em in for a week, and didn’t charge ’em but ten dol- 
lars apiece, and we give ’em all the milk they could 
drink and never skimmed it but once, and had bacon 
reg’lar three times a day for them, and I set up half 
of ev'ry night fiddlin’ while ma sung war songs to 
*em, and we just treated ’em the best we knowed 
how, and they ups and has a piece printed in a paper 

saying that some of the residents of this locality was 
‘simple- minded but worthy people, lacking somewhat 
in worldly knowledge.’ ” 

“Course they meant us,” cried the woman. 

“And,” resumed the man, “it was the same as say- 
in’ we was low-down folks and not educated, when 
ma’s brother is post-master out in Kansas, and her 
father keeps the jail there.”—Detroit Free Press. 


+. 
HIS GUIDE, 

Around most places of public resort may be found 

iset of hangers-on whose whole art and study it is to 


prey upon strangers. A sort of neighborly good-na- 


ture permits them to assume some local reputation 
An English visitor | 


for intelligence and usefulness. 


to Kandy on the island of Ceylon had an experience 


with one of these oracular companions in his excur- | 


sions about the place. 


Being told that a small boy hanging about the hotel 
was a useful guide, well up in botany and arbori- 
culture, | engaged him for the day, and speedily dis- 
covered that he was utterly useless. 


“What's that?” I asked him, pointing to a curious | 


white flower. 

“A kind of flower,” he replied, with perfect confi- 
dence, and brimming over with self-satisfaction at 
coming out successfully from an early test. 

“What's that?” I asked a little later, indicating an 
unfamiliar member of the palm family. 

‘A kind of tree,” he promptly answered. 

One of his minor triumphs was to point out what 
he called “a bunyan tree,’”? meaning a banyan; and 
once, When we heard a familiar whistle and roar, he, 
with a wave of his hand towards the passing object, 
said, ‘A train’’—all of which didn’t make us glad we 
had taken a guide. 






+> 
TEMPERATE. 


It is much easier to preach than to practise the pre- 
cepts of life. A teacher about to teach a temperance 
lesson began his address in a manner that displayed a 
very intemperate temper : 

“Children, temperance is” 

“Please shut that door. 

“Temperance is a great’”’— (wermly),— 

“Do shut that door! 

“As Ll was going to say, temperance is’’—(indig- 
ne ant). — 

“Why on earth don’t you shut that door? 

“Temperance, I say, is one of the cardinal’—(en- 

raged) ,— 

“Jake Flannigan, if you don’t shut that door this 
instant, I'll come there and give you such a trouncing 
as you never had before in all the days of your life!” 

The door was closed. 

Then he proceeded with his discourse on temper- 
ance in all things, and did not seem to be aware that 
he had been intemperate in anything. 


—(impatient),— 


+ 
EXPLODED. 


There are those who maintain that a child will, in 
some degree, be like the person for whom it is named. 
rhe following incident destroys this pleasing theory 
managers of a home for destitute colored 
children tells a funny story about the way Washing- 
ton's Birthday was celebrated at that institution. She 
went out there in the afternoon to see how things 
were going on, and found a youngster as black as the 
inside of a coal mine, tied to a bed-post, with his 
hands behind him. 

“What's that boy tied up so for?” 
attendant. 

“For lying, ma’am. 
ever saw.”’ 

“What's his name ? 

“George Washington, ma'am,” 


she asked the 


He is the worst lying negro I 


was the paralyzing 


| reply.— Washington Capitol. 
— 
THOROUGH. 
The humor of the Irishman is always broad and 


rollicking, and often heavily charged with keenest 
satire. The following little incident is, however, sim- 
ply funny. 


Going down town in a Fourth Avenue car Thursday, 
a big Irishman arose from his seat, and gave the bell 
strapa sharp pull. The conductor angrily exclaimed,— 
“Here! don’t do that, 
both ends of the car.” 
“That’s all right, sor,” was the reply, ‘an’ I want 
both inds of the car to sthop.” 


ataiiinietnmnnee 
PROFITABLE. — A _ high-school boy of Lawrence, | 
Mass., went home last week delighted with the idea | 
of a eed drill about to be introduced into the 
schoo 

“1 tell you,’ 


* said he, pityingly, to his sister, “it 
| pays to be a boy 


you're ringing the bell at | 
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‘ee reliable and satisfactory” can t can be said of no | 
other Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by all Druggists. 
> 
The good effects of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, on a debil- 
itated person, are felt at once; sure cure. [Ad». | 
> | 
I like my wife to use Pozzoni’s Powder, because it | 
improves her looks, and is as fragrant as violets. For 
sale by all druggists. (Adv, 








EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH By M. M. BALLOU. 


Gilt top. 
An eee of excerpts, the brightest sayings of 
he wise and famous. Invaluable for 


| DEBATING SOCIETIES, WRITERS, 


j and public Speakers, A treasure for small libraries, 
Send for Circular. TICKNOR & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ENTIRELY NE W IN PENCILS! 
$y the manufacturers of 


The Celebrated EAGLE 2}¢ Drawing Pencils. 


|\COLORED SLATE CRAYONS 


Just patented. Made in wood like lead pencils. Clean 
in Use. Easily Erased. Bright and piractve. Send 0c, 
stamps for ‘Samples. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 











rn H. TAMMEN’S. 


(Copyright, 1886.) 


OCKY MOUNTAIN 


‘JUVENILE CABINET 


Our 85 cts. (special offer) Cabinet—size, 8 1-2 by 6 1-2 
inches—is a set of 40 Mineral Specimens, regularly and 
systematically arranged. The obje ets consist of Gold, 

Si fine, sopper. “Tron Ores, Topaz, Amazon Stone, 
Fe ldspar, Qu: rtz, C uprite, Iceland and Satin Spars, Car- 
nelian, Selenite, Vz Mugnetite, Fluorspar, Chalee- 
dony, Petrified and Silicitied Woods,and : Zlot 1ers equally 








rare and desirable. The pees: in this Cabinet are 
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EBSTER’S 


_, Duabridged Dictionary. . 


The Latest includes a Seemaeunion 
Gazetteer of the World, over 25,000 
titles; ee al Dictionary, 9700 
noted persons; 3000 I] lustrations; 118,000 Words 
in its vocabulary, being 3000 more than found in 
any other American Dictionary. Comes with or 
without Patent Index. “Invaluable in every 
School and at every Fireside.” 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
























| A_ predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated | 
food, recommended by hundreds of physicians, nurses, 
}and mothers as the best of all prepared foodse It 
soothes, corrects, and nourishes even in the worst 
cases. INFANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. 
INVALIDS relish it. 

Sold by druggists. Three siz 25 cts., 50 cts., 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 








$1.00. 
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qnatienl ina strong one neue finished pasteboard box, 
divided into 40 sections (see illustration) in which the 
objects are affixed. A descriptive manual is sent with 
each Cabinet, giving the history, proper 
the different minerals and gems. You get gr 
for your money in knowledge, science and fact, by pur- 
chasing one of these Cabinets of Rocky ed an 
Minerals than you can ordinarily obtain for ten times 
the cost ! ay Ve give this bargain because we live in the 
heart of the “Rockies,” collect our own Specimens, and 
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sell enormous quantities. SEND (stamps 
or money order) at once. Upon re- a of 
this amount, we will send you this hand- 
some Collection, postpaid, Sent same day or- 


der is received. Boys and Girls who will se nd usa 
club of five Cabinets Will receive one Cabinet FR 
The following is a duplicate of letter sent to = = H. 
Tammen, Denver, Colorado, 
Washington Univer. sity,) 
Dept. of Mining and Maotturge’ 
St. Louis, April 7th, 1586. 5 
H. H. Tammen, Esq., Denver, Colo.: 
Dear Sir,—I have eramined the case of minerals sent 
me, labelled **Tammen’s Rocky Mountain Cabinet-Series 
One,” and am very much ple pased with it. Such inerpen- 
sive and handy collections should serve a very useful pure 
pose in leading the public, and especially the young, to 
take interest in the study of minerals, and result in a 
more widely diffused knowledge of a most useful and ate 
tractive de variment of sc ience. 1 take pleasure in recom- 
mending the “Cabinets” to the favor ant consideration of 
the public, and € — ially to those interested in the cause 
of education, ery truly — 
ILLIAM B, POTTE R, 
Prof. 7 Mining and Metallurgy. 
H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, Denver, Colo. 
The Publishers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION have seen 
the original of the above letter, and can vouch for its 
genuineness, 
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The Largee Dealers in Games of Sport 
the World will 


No. 45 Containin 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ROLLER SKATES, 
LAWN TENNIS, 
FISHING TACKLE, ATHLETIC, 
And Sporting Goods of Every Description ; 
An Encyclopzedia of Games and Sports, 


ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. 
Prize Base Ball Badge. 


Nickel-Plated, one Pang cts., 3 for 25. 
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FACE TO FACE. 


PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Sad mortal! couldst thou but know 
What truly it means to die 
The wings of thy soul wouk r glow, 
And the hopes of thy heart ‘heat high; 
Thou wouldst turn from the Pyr rhonist schools, 
And laugh their jargon to scorn, 
As the babble of midnight fools 
Ere the morning of Truth be born; 
But I, earth’s madness above, 
Ina kingdom of stor veo sss breath— 
I gaze on the glory of lov 
In the unveiled face of Death. 


I tell thee his face is fair 
As the moon-bow’s amber rings, 
And the gleam in his unbound hair 
Like the flush of a thousand Springs; 
His smile is the fathomless beam 
Of the star-shine’s sacred light 
When the Summers of Southland dream 
In the lap of the holy aes: 
For I, earth’s blindness abov 
Ina kingdom of ha eo breath— 
I gaze on the marvel of love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 


In his eyes a heaven there dwells— 
But they hold few mysteries now— 
And his pity for carth’s farewells 
Half furrows that shining brow; 
Souls taken from Time's cold tide 
He folds to his fostering breast, 
And the tears of their grief are dried 
Ere they enter the courts of rest: 
And still, earth’s madness above, 
Ina kingdom of stormless breath, 
I gazed on a light that is love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 





Through the splendor of stars en arled 
In the glow of their far-off grace. 
He is soaring world by world, 
With the souls in his strong embrace; 
Lone ethers, unstirred by a wind, 
At the passage of Death grow Sweet, 
With the fragrance that floats behind 
The flash of his wingéd retreat: 
And I, earth’s madness above, 
*Mid a kingdom of tranquil breath, 
Have gazed on the lustre of love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 





But beyond the stars and the sun 
I can follow him still on his way, 
Till the pearl-white gates are won 
In the calm of the central day. 
Far voices of fond acclaim 
Thrill down from the place of souls, 
As Death, with a touch like flame, 
Uncloses the goal of goals; 
And from heaven of heavens above 
God speaketh with bateless breath— 
My angel of perfect love 
is the angel men call Death! 
—Harper’s. 


—+or- 


For the Companion, 


A CHIHUAHUA SUNDAY. 


For many years the ranchmen living on the 
haciendas, or ranches, of northern old Mexico, 
have suffered from time to time from the raids of 
Apache Indians. Sometimes the Apaches would 
steal large herds of cattle belonging to the Mexi- 
cans, which they drove off into the mountains ; 
and more often they would burn the villages, kill 
many of the men, and carry away into a horrible 
saptivity the wives and sisters of those who had 
been slain. 

In consequence of these repeated raids, the 
Mexicans had naturally a bitter hatred for the 
Apaches, and often went out in force from their 
farms to attack them. 

Battles were fought at different places, and 
every year many lives were lost. 

Yet the Indians were not subdued, and, when 
least expected, would come down from the moun- 
tains into the valleys, and commit those acts of 
cruelty by which the Apaches in Arizona and 
upper Mexico have so long been widely known. 

The Mexicans often saw their women dragged 
away into captivity, and knew that the tortures in 
store for them would be worse than death. 

One day, after the Apaches had been bolder 
than usual, and had succeeded in killing a large 
number of Mexicans and in stealing a great many 
cattle, the rancheros, as ranchmen are called in 
Mexico, acting in concert with several men who 
lived in the old city of Chihuahua, two hundred 
and fifty miles south of El Paso del Norte, in the 
extreme northern end of Mexico, formed a little 
army of some fifty horsemen, and set out from 
Chihuahua with the determination of capturing a 
certain band of Apaches and rescuing the women 
and children that had lately been taken. 

“You will never see us again,” so they said to 
their friends, ‘‘unless it is with our enemies’ scalps 
at our saddles. We will destroy them, or they 
us. So adios.” 

Away they rode, while the good people of Chi- 
huahua followed them for a few miles and then 
returned to the city to pray for their success, in the 
beautiful cathedral that stands in the centre of 
Chihuahua, before the little plaza of the town. 

Several weeks of the early spring passed away, 
and no tidings came of the brave little army. 
Every day the people watched for the return of 
the rancheros, but day after day there were no 
signs of them. 

At last, however, on a Saturday afternoon, a 
man rode rapidly into town and dashed at full 
zallop to the palace of the Mayor. His face was 
blood-stained and burned by the sun; his horse 
was thin and covered with foam; his clothes were 
soiled and torn. But in his right hand the rider 


held a scalp, which he waved before the people 
who had now gathered excitedly about him; in 
the other hand he held his rifle. 

“See!” he called, brandishing the mass of hair. 
“Do you know what this is ?” 





THE YOUTH’S 


“Si! si!” the people cried. 
scalp.” 


COMPANION. 


“It is an Apache | whom the people hooted and struck ; and yet they 
marched stolidly along, bending under heavy bur- 


Never before had there been seen such excite- | dens, carrying in their arms their crying babies, 


ment in Chihuahua. Even the horse the ranchcro | footsore and weary. 


Before these savages were | 


rode was pelted with flowers, and the cathedral | the scalps of their dead husbands; in every direc- 


bells were rung by excited boys. 
At the Mayor’s office the rider told his story. | 
He and his friends, so he said, had met the | 


| tion were scowling faces. 


The dead perhaps— 
indeed undortedly—deserved their fate, but the 
pitiable condiuion of the squaws made one’s heart 


Apaches in the mountains, a hundred miles away, | ache, as they marched along amid the cheering 


and had at once attacked them. For days the 
battle was waged. Many were killed on either | 
side, and at one time the Mexicans, and at an- | 
other the Apaches, seemed to have gained a vic- | 
tory. 

One day, however, when the heat was terrible | 
and the battle fiercer than ever before, the Mexi- 
cans made one decisive effort, knowing it was 
their last chance. They rushed in full force upon 
the Indians, and in a hand-to-hand battle over- 
came them. 

Consternation seized the Apaches, and all who 
could, fled for the higher mountains, while the 
ranchmen, reminded of the cruel raids the Ind- 
ians had made on their homes by the sight of 
their now recovered wives and daughters, who 
had been made to watch the fight, slew their say- 
age enemies wherever they were found. Every 
buck that was killed had his scalp-lock taken as a 
trophy, and the Indian women and children were | 
taken captive. 

Then begun the homeward march. The Mexi- 
can women who had been rescued were placed on 
the available ponies, the Apache squaws were 
made to march in a body between their captors. | 

‘‘And where are your companions ?” asked the 
Mayor, after hearing the story. 





“They 


by, 
side 


y are near | 
sehor, out- 
the city,” 


said the man. 






A 


“Can they all come in to-morrow ?” 

“Si, sefior.” 

“Then let them, and the people of Chihuahua 
will show that they have regard for bravery.” 

To-morrow would be Sunday. 

The hour selected for the arrival of the proces- 
sion was two o’clock in the afternoon. All through 
the morning the excitement among the people in- | 
creased. The plaza by noon was filled, and when | 
two o’clock arrived, that little square was crowded 
with people. The house-tops were covered, the | 
grounds around the cathedral were thronged. 
The day was bright and beautiful, the people were | 
dressed in their Sunday best, and the Mayor’s | 
palace was decorated with flags and long ribbons | 
of various colors. 

A little past the hour appointed, the cathedral | 
bells sent forth a loud, wild clanging; the people | 
about me began to wave their hats and to cheer; 
the sound of music came floating toward us, and 
looking up the street, I saw a curious procession 
marching through a narrow way that had been 
cleared through the crowd by half-a-dozen mount- 
ed policemen. 

Nearer and nearer came the horsemen, louder 
grew the wild music, and as for the people and the | 
cathedral bells, the one cheered until there was a 
perfect bedlam of sound, and the others were rung 
until it seemed likely they would be cracked and | 
broken to pieces. 

Now, close beside me, was the procession. Be- 
hind the police came thirty of the rancheros, 
rough-looking, wounded, covered with dust, grim 
and unmoved at the cheers given them on every 
side. Each man carried his rifle thrown across 
his saddle, and each held a long pole on the end 
of which—dangling in the sunlight, half curdling 
one’s blood—was a scalp; a matted, dirty scalp of 
a dead Apache displayed by the victor to his ad- 
miring friends. 
phies their joy knew no bounds. 
ached with the noise. 

Behind the rancheros were some twenty captive 





Apaches, all of them women or young girls, at 


| houses 


When the people saw these tro- | 
My ears fairly | 


people. 

On reaching the mayor, who stood before his | 
palace to receive the procession, the noise was 
greater than ever, and the excitement was more 
intense. The mayor thanked the men for their ef- 
forts, and congratulated them on their victory, and | 
after his speech the procession moved around the 


plaza, while the deafening noise of the bells was 


again renewed. 

“What becomes of the children captured?” I 
asked. 

“They are given to whoever will take them, and 
brought up as servants.” 

“‘And their mothers ?” 

“They will be imprisoned here, and at Vera 
Cruz.” 

“The scalps—are they kept as trophies ?” 

“No, the Government buys them at two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each.” 

Altogether my last Sunday at Chihuahua pre- 


sented one of the most remarkable scenes in my | 


life. Limagine Cwsar’s entry into Rome, with the 
captive Gauls following his chariot, was attended 
by such scenes as the arrival of the rancheros was. 


But I hope the Roman victors displayed no such | 


evidences of barbarism as were those hideous 


| scalps that dangled in the air in that provincial 


town. Epwarps ROBERTS. 


———_+or 


For the Companion. 


HOME LIFE IN JAPAN. 


The houses of the Japanese are, as a rule, but 
one story high,‘and compared with those of Amer- 
ica and Europe, small; but it must be borne in 
mind that the requirements of this Oriental civili- 


CHIHUAHUA SUNDAY. 


zation are less than in Europe. 
of the poorer classes, there is one room 
which serves as dining-room and sitting-room ; 
| and in addition a small nook for cooking, and an- 
other for bathing, the kitchen being commonly ¢ 

the front of the house. 


Generally, in the 


ever treads. Even foreigners, on entering the | 
homes of the natives, carefully remove their shoes 
at the door, and enter in their stocking-feet. 
When meals are served, small square tables 
about a foot high are brought out, one for each 
| person, and the family sit on the floor. When the | 


| dining- room becomes a sitting-room. 


At night, thick cotton comfortables are brought | 


from a small clothes-press and spread on the mats, 
and the room thus furnished becomes a sleeping- 
chamber. 

It is said that a Japanese house of three rooms 


can be built for from twenty-five to a hundred dol- | 


lars, and the furniture, which consists principally 


of mats and sliding partitions, costs fifty dol- | 


lars more. 
building-stone in the mountains and vast deposits 
of firm clay for making brick, but on account of 
the frequency and severity of earthquakes, no 
stone or brick houses are built for ordinary pur- 
poses. 

The Japanese are very cleanly in their habits, 
and the bath-tub is in daily use. It is large and 
high, with a charcoal furnace in one side which 
heats the water. A lid sometimes encloses the 
whole of the top excepting a space just large 
enough for the head of the bather to emerge 
through. 

Before visiting Japan myself, I had read that 
the natives sometimes sit in these tubs with the 
water bubbling round them at boiling heat, but 
this is not the case. They certainly use water at 
a much higher temperature than would be consist- 
}ent with our ideas of comfort, but they do not 
boil themselves. 

These bath-rooms, unless properly ventilated, 








The rooms are aes 
| with clean, soft mats upon which no boot or shoe | 


There are unlimited quantities of good | 
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would be dangerous places, on account of the 


charcoal fumes, but in ordinary cases the bath- 
tub is left so exposed that there is nothing to fear 
in this respect. 

Indeed, the traveller’s great concern when bath- 
ing at a Japanese inn is to keep the tub sutticiently 


screened from the curious, gaping crowd to en- 
able him to bathe in comfort. 
A Japanese family — father, mother, sons, 


daughters and servants—all use the same tub of 
water; and Europeans are looked upon as very 
fastidious when at a country inn they decline to 
use water that has previously done service to half- 
a-dozen Japanese guests. 

There are no stoves in Japanese houses. A_lit- 
tle brazier or a small square wooden box filled with 
ashes, upon which rest a few small pieces of red- 
hot charcoal, is all that the people have to heat 
their rooms in the The garments 
of the Japanese are thickly wadded, but the long 
open sleeves and the short fadi, or socks, are al- 
most no protection to the arms and feet. 

In winter the people seem to abandon them- 
selves entirely to the task of keeping warm, for 
though the thermometer in Japan does not often 
indicate an excessive degree of cold, there is a pe- 
culiar dampness in the air which is very trying, 
and the cold breezes from the sea seem sometimes 
to penetrate to one’s very bones. The people sit 
on their feet by these little habachi, or fire-boxes, 
from morning until night, holding their slender 
fingers over the few red coals, and though their 
hands and feet may be warm, the chills creep 
down their backs, and the numerous draughts of 


coldest weather. 


| air from the sliding doors keep them half-ill with 


coughs and colds all winter. 

A Japanese house, even of a person quite well- 
to-do, is a comparatively diminutive affair. Miss 
Bird, a celebrated lady traveller, says that when- 
ever she enters one, she feels “like a bull in a 
china closet.” To us, with our English and Amer- 
ican notions of comfort, these houses look very 
empty. Tables, chairs and bedsteads are un- 
known to the people, and when, as is sometimes 
the case, our servants have friends visiting them 
from the country, to whom they wish to show the 
strange possessions of their foreign masters and 
mistresses, nothing delights them so much as the 
sight of a foreign bed, with its fluted shams and 
dainty hangings. I might, perhaps, except the 
bureau, with its large mirror. Until quite recently 
metallic mirrors only have been used, and it is 


amusing sometimes to watch Japanese rustics, 
when they see themselves for the first time re- 


flected in a foreign mirror. 

The manufacture of glass is quite a new thing 
in Japan, but both the colored and non-colored 
are now made in considerable quantities. 
yet, . 


Even 
however, glass is but little used for windows. 
Ordinary Japanese houses still have paper win- 
dows only. 

The decorations of a Japanese house are very 
simple. Usually at one end of the sitting-room 
is a raised platform, called the toko-no-ma, above 
which is hung a kake mono, or picture scroll. On 
the part of foreigners a taste for kauke mono is an 
acquired one, but in time “curio” hunters often 
become possessed of such a passion for the works 
of old Japanese masters that they are willing to 
pay almost fabulous prices for pieces of work 
which, viewed from European standpoints of crit- 
icism, would be utterly devoid of merit. 

On the toko-no-ma one usually sees vases of 
bronze or porcelain, containing branches of flow- 

|) ering shrubs, and often in the homes of people 
really poor, valuable art treasures are to be found. 
Every family of means has a go-down, or fire- 
| proof warehouse on the premises, in which are 
at | kept the family heirlooms and other valuables. 
Fires are so frequent in the large cities that the 
| people expect to be burned out every two or three 
years. 

| The houses of the better classes are surrounded 
| by high hedges, and are usually quite concealed 
| from the public road. At the back of the house 
| there is often a pretty garden, in which miniature 
mountains, grottoes, bridges and waterfalls sur- 


| meal is finished, these tables are removed, and the prise one at every step, and even the houses of the 


| very poor have usually a few feet of ground, 
| either at the front or bac k, devoted to some fav- 
| orite flower. 

Japanese farmhouses at a distance are very pic- 
turesque. The roofs are of thatch, and are often 
crowned with a row of blue-eyed icis. Hedges of 
graceful bamboo surround the premises, while the 
camellia and other flowering shrubs of great beauty 
give variety to the scene. 

Japanese women talk much about being éso- 
| gashii, or busy, but on account of the simplicity 
| of their habits, their housekeeping is much less bur- 

densome than that of American women, and they 
| pend a large portion of their time in gossiping 
with their neighbors. At the close of the year 
they have what is called the dsoji, or the great 
|} cleaning, when all the mats are taken up, and 
every part of the house is swept and garnished in 
preparation for the New Year’s festivities, but at 
| other times the housework goes on with very little 
| excitement. 
One peculiarity of Japanese houses is the butsz 
| dana, or the shelf on which the household gods are 
kept, for the masses of the people are idolaters. 
Tablets to the memory of deceased members of 
the family are also kept on this shelf, and on an- 
niversary days offerings of rice and tea are placed 
before them as an act of worship, it seems to us; 
but the Japanese tell us it is done only as a sign 
‘of respect to the memory of the deceased. 
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some places not much frequented by foreigners, 
good Japanese inns are to be found where a night’s 


lodgings with a breakfast of Japanese food may | 


be had for about fifty cents. 

Any traveller fastidious about pillows should 
take his own with him. A Japanese pillow is 
merely a block of wood about a foot long, upon 
which rests a small roll of cloth, and for us to at- 
tempt to sleep on one would be torture. The Jap- 
anese rest with the neck on the pillow, not the 
head, and the object of lying in this uncomforta- 
ble position is to prevent the hair from being dis- 
arranged. The coiffure of a Japanese lady is so 
fearfully and wonderfully made, that she can not 
arrange it herself. She is obliged atways to get 
the assistance of a professional hair-dresser, or of 
some personal friend, and on this account she 
usually dresses her hair but once a week. 

Even the old palatial residences of Japan are | 
characterized by the same simplicity that marks 
the humbler homes, but their exquisitely fine mats, | 
carved panels and painted screens are very beauti- 
ful to tourists’ eyes. 


For the Companion. 
HOME-SEEKING IN THE WEST. 
Il. 


Life on a Homestead Claim. 


By E. V. Smalley. 


A homestead settler ought to have money enough 
to build a house and barn, provide himself with a 
team, wagon, farm implements and a cow or two, 
and supply his family with provisions and clothing | 
fora year. To get along comfortably he should have | 
a capital of about a thousand dollars. Many do get | 
along, however, with much less money,—in fact, with 


years’ crops have given him a surplus over living ex- 
penses and the cost of improving his buildings and 
buying machinery, so that he begins to have a bank 
account. 

He will probably now have eighty acres in wheat 
regularly, which will yield from fifteen to twenty-tive 
bushels to the acre, if the season has been a good one. 
This is his cash crop. Other crops he raises on a 
small scale, and mainly for his own use. If he wishes 
to sell his farm after he has proved up, and obtained 
his patent, he can realize a very satisfactory result for 
his five years’ labor. 


4 
or 





ORIENTAL JUNE. 


*Twas an evening of beauty; the air was perfume, 

The earth was all greenness, the trees were all bloom, 

And softly the delicate viol was heard, 

Like the murmur of love or the notes of a bird. 
Whittier—Cities of the Plain, 


~e, 


For the Companion, 


MY NEW SCHOLAR. 


Lyddy Ann ©’Donahue was her full name. Her 
mother, Mistress Bridget Mahoney O’ Donahue, had a 
very tight hold on her hand the first time I ever saw 
Lyddy Ann. They appeared at the door of my school- 
room in a small town in the West one morning sev- 
eral years ago. 

Mrs. Bridget was making bold and determined 
strides forward, while Lyddy Ann was pulling back, 


}and trying hard to free herself from the vise-like 


grip on her wrist. She and her excited mother were 
both very red in the faces. Both of their noses turned 
up in a manner strongly suggestive of aggression and 
defiance. 

Lyddy Ann was about fifteen, but quite as large as 
her mother. Her very red hair hung in a matted 
tang 


hardly any money,—and manage, by great industry and thrift, to 


work up to the position of well-to-do farmers. 


fons by working for day wages for neighbors. 


pendent landowners. 
Rather than follow the hard fortunes of these poor 


take the case of the average settler, who has at least a few hundred 


dollars with which to begin life anew. 


a@ one-room cabin. 


The prairie sod must be broken for the next year’s wheat crop, so 
that the tough roots of the grass may be rotting all summer. 


a crop of potatoes can be raised at once upon the sod, 
a great help in the way of provisions. 
horses are required. The homesteader will have but 
“trade work and teams” 
forty acres ploughed. 
second ploughing is called, but that he ean do with one 


The original cabin is converted into a barn, and considerably enlarged 
by means of a little lumber and a great deal of straw, got for the hauling 


from some neighbor who made a crop the year before. 


Neighbors in a new prairie country may live ten miles apart, but they 
Straw serves as the roof of 


are none the less neighborly on that account. 
the new barn, and the walls are mainly of sod, laid 
bricks. This curious structure is warm and snow.tight, 
if not picturesque. Inthe construction of the house | 
a material is used that is hardly known in the East— 
heavy brown paper made of straw, and sometimes 
tarred, which is nailed upon the studding under the 
clapboards, in It makes the house 
warm and keeps out the fine dry snow, which the 
fierce prairie winds will force through the smallest 
crevice in a board. 


broad sheets. 


here is a cellar, of course, and 
the sides of the house are sodded up. 

A wellis now dug. All this time the family have 
probably got water from one of the numerous little | 
ponds which abound on the prairies and are the 
haunts of wild fowl. A shot-gun and perhaps a rifle, 
too, form a part of the settler’s outfit, and his boys 
keep the larder stocked with ducks and prairie chick 
ens, and if they have good luck and know how to get 
to leeward of the game, can now and then bring down 
an antelope. 

Life in the new prairie home is very pleasant from | 
May till November. The turf is spangled with myr- 
inds of flowers. The winds seem freighted with some 
magic elixir that strengthens and exhilarates. To 
ride or drive over these vast, verdant, undulating ex- 
panses gives one a feeling like that experienced at 
Sen. 

The winters are long and cold, and the ground is 
covered with snow nearly all the time. There is a 
singular dryness in the atmosphere, however, which 
makes what is called a bracing cold, quite unlike the 
damp, penetrating cold of low altitudes near the sea 
coast. Sleighs are the universal vehicles, and the 
country people manage to get a good deal of enjoy 
ment out of the winter season, visiting at each others’ 
houses and in the neighboring towns, and attending 
parties, sociables and lectures. The winter is their 
time of leisure and rest. In the summer they are 
always busy. 

Three or four times during each winter there occur 
“cold snaps,” or periods of very low temperature, 
when the mereury goes down 25%, and even to 40°, 
delow zero. These spells of extreme cold last about 
three days, and prudent people stay in-doors while 
they continue. 

The homesteader who has health, industry and 
courage is sure to make a success of his new life in | 
the West. By the time the five years have expired, 
and he is ready to “prove up” on his quarter section, 
he is usually in pretty comfortable circumstances. The 
settlement of the surrounding country, the building | 
of railroads, and the improvements he has made upon | 
his land, have brought the value of his one hundred 
and sixty acres up to from fifteen dollars to twenty- 
five dollars an acre. After marketing his wheat crop 
the second year, he has had little trouble about the | 
means of subsistence, Year by year he has iacreased 


They have a hard 
time, however, for the first few years, living in a cabin, or even a 
sod-house, extended by a hole dug in a side hill, and getting provis- 
Their poverty is very 
pinching, but it is cheered by the prospect of soon becoming inde- 


If he moves upon his claim in 
the spring, he is in a great hurry to get to ploughing, and his family 
must be content with any sort of a shelter till fall—perhaps a tent or 


For breaking, four stout 


with some neighbor, and so will get perhaps 
In the fall he must “backset”’ 
> team. 

After the ground is broken and a few acres planted in potatoes, if there 
is still time before the breaking season is over, the settler will work a 
month or so with his team for wages, breaking land for others. 
he will begin to build the structure which is to answer as a home for a 
few years, until the spacious, comfortable house of which every farmer, 
and still more every farmer's wife, dreams can be erected. 


| breathlessly. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


Along all the government roads, and even in| his acreage of tilled land, and the fourth and fifth 


“T have that, sor.” 

| “Perhaps,” I said, insinuatingly, “you might like 
me and my school better than you think.” 

“I think not, sor.” 

“True,” I said, “but won’t you give me a trial?” 

“Hear that now!” said Mrs. O’Donahue, admir- 
ingly. 

“Stay this forenoon, anyhow,” I added. 

Mrs. O’ Donahue took her departure, and Lyddy Ann 
remained with me all day. She came of her own free 
will the next day and the next. Then she stayed at 


during the whole term. | 

At the end of three months I made the following | 
diagnosis of her case: 

“Miss Lyddy Ann O’Donahue, aged fifteen years | 
and three months. Irish by birth, and genuinely Irish | 
in spirit. Warm-hearted, susceptible to kindness, per- 
fectly honest, always trying to improve, but hopeless- 
ly lacking in mental application.” 

It is now ten years since I made that so-called ‘“di- | 
agnosis” in a little memorandum book I had in my 
pocket at the time. I found the little book to-day in 
| an old trunk I had not opened for six years—not since 
I was married. 

I took the book downstairs, and was about to read 
what I had written to my wife, when she said—as she | 
untied her bonnet-strings,— 

“I’ve just been over to Jerry Murry’s little house. | 
Such a cosey, tidy, well-kept little home as it is, with | 
sunshine in it from morning until night, and Mrs. | 
Jerry so busy and happy all the time. 

“TI tell you, my dear, we lost a treasure when we 
lost Jerry’s wife from ourown home. There never | 
was a more faithful, honest and tidy servant than | 
she was to us for five years. Jerry has a treasure in | 
her, but his gain is a loss to us I fear we can never 
replace.” 

Then I opened the little book, and read what I had 
written about Mrs. Jerry Murry when she was Lyddy 





| 





le from under the rim of a badly damaged straw ! ly the primary lessons in the school of life, if she was 


Ann O’ Donahue, aged fifteen. She had learned right- 


home for a day; then she came again. And so it was | 


| vivid language of Capt. Rogers. 
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| The party thought the idea a good one, and made 
| haste to carry it into effect. 

The discharge was heard, a dense, sulphurous gas 
was generated above the prostrate victim, and the 
vampires, in terrible consternation, flew away with 
rapid speed. 

After the smoke had cleared away, the gentlemen 

| approached the spot. Many of the vampires were 
lying around, evidently disabled from the effects of 
the powder. Those were mercilessly crushed by the 
| butt ends of the guns. 

With all possible haste, attention was given to the 
victim. He wore only a breech-cloth. The sight was 
fearful to behold, and we forbear to picture it in the 
The fellow was lit- 
erally punctured all over; the ground was moistened 
with the blood flowing from his veins, and the blood 
still poured out. 

Not one of the party knew enough of surgery to be 
able to suggest any remedy for relief; and all of them 
were too much excited to conjure up a remedy from 
common-sense and experience. 


| Several minutes elapsed before a thing was done, 


except to give the man a draught of fresh water. 

At length, one of the gentlemen, recalling to mind 
the fact that tobacco-ashes are available for a sting, 
and believing that vampires sting rather than bite, 


removed a quantity of tobacco from his pouch, and, 


laying it on the ground, at once set it on fire. 
of the other gentlemen did likewise. 

Soon enough ashes were obtained to try the experi- 
ment. Having washed away the bloody gore, they 
smeared these ashes over the lacerated portion of the 
man’s body. The sole effect was to stop the blood, 
and to cause an intense smarting. 

The fellow seemed at last to rally from his misera- 
ble plight, and, failing to raise his head, he made 
signs of gratitude to those who had so kindly be- 
friended him. 


Two 


through the Malay interpreter who accompanied the 
gentlemen, the following facts were obtained : 
He said that he was on the way to a neighboring 


After a short time, he was enabled to speak; and, 


village, and that, when night had come on, he had lain down to sleep 
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Then 
which will be 


two, but will 


the ground, as the 


Then 


until sunrise. Tow 


Strange to say, he 


unable to move at a 


speak only with the 
to be barely underst 


friends that there w 
really seemed as if f 
said that it might t 


we did so. 
trying our very best 
gone to eat anythi 
degrees. 


“We merely laid 
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up tier on tier like 


hat, with a green ribbon around 
it, and the tail-feathers of a 
rooster standing up in a very 
military and rampant way in 
front. 

Mrs. 0’ Donahue’s general ap- 
pearance more striking 
than her daughter’s. Her “sky- 
scraper” bonnet was of amaz- 


was 








can go throug 
tricks showing 
of alphabetica 


investigation. 
There is a 
Doodle” and ‘ 


But by far 
the successful 








ing size, and flaunted such a 
variety of ribbons, feathers and 
flowers, that she presented the 


milliner’s establishment, and walked away with the 
entire stock on her bonnet. 

“Good-mornin’ to ye, sor,’”’ said Mrs. O’Donahue, 
“Av ye don’t sthop pullin’ back like 
that, Lyddy Ann O’Donahue, I'll be afther batin’ ye 
*fore the masther and all the childers here! 
ritin’ the breath out o’ me body. Set there, now!” 

Lyddy Ann was here plumped into a seat with such 
vigor that her teeth clicked together. 

Her mother kept a tight hold on the girl’s arm 
while she spoke. “She’s a bad wan!” said Mrs. 
O’Donahue, with great candor and evident truth. 
“Av me nine she’s the worst. I’ve no pace av me life 
wid ’er. She’s that triflin’, that harrum-scarrum, I 
can do nothin’ wid ’er. It’s no use to bate ‘er, an’ 
she’s no shame in ’er, young leddy as she is now. 
Sure an’ wasn’t I ingaged to Patsy O’Donahue whin 
I was her age? I was that!” 

“What can I do for you?” I asked. 

“She shall come to your school, sor.” 

Lyddy Ann here spoke for the first time. 

“IT can’t go to school, sor.”’ 

“Ye will that!” said her mother, shaking her vio- 
ntly. ‘None o’ yer sass to the teacher!” 

“I'm not sassin’ ’im.”” 

“Ye are that.” 

“I want to go home.” 

“Well, ye’ll not go, me leddy, not till yer reg’larly 
tered on the books o’ this school.” 

“Why do you not wish to go to school?” I asked. 
No answer from Lyddy Ann. 

“Do you hear what the gintleman asks?” hissed 
out Mrs. O’ Donahue. 

“T hears,” said Lyddy Ann, sullenly. 

“Answer thin, miss, or it’ll go hard wid ye!” 

Things had evidently “gone hard” with Lyddy Ann 
so long that this threat had no power over her. 

“I can’t learn, and I hates schools,” said Lyddy 
Aun, briefly and frankly. 

“More shame to ye!’ said her mother. 
“Lave you cver been to school?” I asked, 


HOME LIFE 


Yer wor- | 


the operatic t 


IN JAPAN. musical Italiar 


of my dullest pupil, whose odd introduction I always 
recall as both pitiful and amusing. 
J. L. HARBOUR. 





| For the Companion. 
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| ATTACKED BY VAMPIRE BATS. 


Some years ago, Capt. O. H. Rogers, of the ship 
Phebus, with a small party of gentlemen, was as- 
cending the Limbaug River, in Borneo. They came 
to the place where it receives the waters of the Madi- 
hit, « small current flowing in an easterly direction. 
Nominally, the party was out on an exploring expedi- 
tion, but it is safe to say that the love of adventure 
brought them thither more than the interests of sci- 
ence. 

| While travelling onward, and quietly on the watch 
| for deer, they discerned something lying on the 
ground not far off, above which hovered a swarm of 
what they supposed to be insects. Their first thought 
was that some beast had fallen dead, and was thus 
being devoured. Capt. Rogers remarked that the 
supposed insects could not be insects; they were alto- 
gether too large, and altogether too small for birds of 
prey. 

Here was a mystery, which needed only to be ex- 
| plored. The party advanced to the spot as hurriedly 
as possible, when lo! to their utter astonishment, it 
was found that it was a man who had fallen, instead 
of a beast, and that this man had been beset and 
overcome by vampire bats. 

What to do first, they did not know. They dared 
not approach too near the spot, for fear of being at- 
tacked in a similar manner. But not a moment was 
| to be lost. The poor, unfortunate fellow was yet 
| alive, for every now and then there was a visible 
| movement of the body. 

“IT have an idea,” said Capt. Rogers, “which may 
| work well in this case. Let us charge our rifles well 





with powder, aud fire into the midst of them.” 


where the trees would shelter him from the sun. 


“Well, the worst came at last, as we knew it would. 
threw his arms upward. 


ards morning, he was suddenly awakened by a loud 


noise, and was terribly frightened to find himself lying in blood. _ 


felt little or no pain; but, upon endeavoring to get 


up, he fell back completely exhausted, and soon he was so weak as to be 


li. 


These facts were gained after many pauses; and it was with great diffi- 
culty that even this slight information was acquired. The fellow could 


greatest effort, and then it was so nearly inaudible as 
ood. 


The remainder of the story is best given nearly in the words of Capt. 
Rogers, who concludes : 
“There was no use talking further about the matter. 


I suggested to my 
as only small chance of saving the man’s life; for it 
ully two-thirds of his blood had flowed out. Mr. H—— 
xe well to carry him to a spot, only a few rods off, 
It was a good idea, and 


For nearly four hours and a half we sat and watched the man, 


to think of something for his good. He was too far 
ng, and we had to pour water down his throat by 


Suddenly the man 
They fell with a thud—and all was over. 
the body in a hole near by, and covered it with 


ee aa 
For the Companion. 


PARROTS’ OPERA. 


It really seems as if every creature, whether animal, bird, or insect, 
could be improved or developed by education. 


We have fleas who 
1 a regimental drill with accuracy, and perform various 
intelligence, and pigs who can read and spell by means 
1 blocks, monkeys who can play the violin,—at least, 


can squeak out a few tunes that can be recognized,—and we all know 
how teachable dogs and even cats are in these days of scientific 


canary in Brooklyn, N. Y., who will sing “Yankee 
‘Dixie’ with perfect precision, having been instructed 


by a mistress possessing great patience. 


the most wonderful thing we have ever heard about 
training of birds is a well substantiated account of 
raining of a number of parrots and paroquets by a 
a, who had made the study of birds a specialty. From 
what we know of the voices of parrots, as heard in 


| appearance of having thrust her head into a rustic | incapable of higher scholarship, and so I am proud | this country, we should not be apt to expect much 


sweetness of tone. But there are said to be some 
| very respectable voices among native parrots and 
| paroquets, and even more difference in respect to 
| quality and quantity than in human voices. 
| Fifty of these birds, of gay plumage, were selected 
for training by this remarkable man, and the first 
work attempted was the musical scale—that is, the 
| first after the birds had discovered that they were 
obliged to obey orders, and that no flying about, quar- 
relling, or other insubordination would be tolerated. 
It took almost as much time to bring these little crea- 
tures to a realizing sense of this fact as to instruct 
them in their several parts. Surely parrots are not 
very different from children, or grown folks either, in 
this respect. When we learn to obey, we are ready 
for almost anything, but until that time we do not 
succeed. 
It must have been a funny as well as an instructive 
sight to have seen these parrots on their respective 
perches singing the scale after their leader. 
The first operatic work attempted was made up of 
airs from “Norma.” It took from six to eight months 
of steady training to bring this to a success. The 
soprano soloist was a lovely little paroquet, as tame 
as a kitten, and as good an actress as she was singer. 
| The way she had of arching her neck and glancing 
about her had the effect of constantly bringing down 

| the house. This applause was much deprecated by 
the manager, who invariably exhorted his audience 

| to refrain from all noise. On one occasion, the clapping 

| of hands and shouting was so loud and continuous 
that the performers all flew away, with the exception 
of Norma, who did not stir from her proper position. 
It took some minutes for the conductor to gather his 
troupe about him again, and the alto suffered so from 
stage fright during the rest of the opera, that the in- 
dulgence of the audience had to be asked. 

The chorus singing, usually so difficult, was remark- 
able for accuracy of time, as well as purity of tone. 
“Sonnambula” was the next opera attempted, and is 
said to have been even more successful than Norma." 
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“No sing, no eat,” was one of the Italian’s methods 
of instruction, yap a little rattan accomplished the 
rest of the disciplinary process. 

At the time of their performance in Lima, Peru, an 
Englishman who had made ornithology an absorbing 
study, inquired of the trainer how it was possible to 
produce such astonishing results. This was the an- 
“swer. 

“Hunger, thirst, my stick, a universe of patience, a 
great desire to learn what can be done in the way of | 
developing such creatures, and last but not least—love | 
—much love.” | 

“Could other birds be taught in this way?” the gen- | 
tleman asked. 

The Italian thought it very unlikely, though they 
might be taught to do equally wonderful things in | 
other ways. | 

“The parrot has a good memory by nature,” he | 
explained. “He never forgets a word he has been 
taught, though he may not use that word for years. 
He is imitative to a degree which has never yet been 
understood, and then again, though naturally a very 
combative creature, once broken is always broken, 
and better than all, he loves the hand that brings him 
to terms.” 
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EMMA JANE IN THE BELLE ARTI. 


It is one of the occasional inconveniences of for- 
eign travel that you can sometimes find in picture 
exhibitions no English catalogue, and sometimes not 
even a French one. This was the case in the “Belle 
Arti’’—the new academy in Rome, corresponding in 
design with the salon in Paris, and the Royal Acade- 
my in London, as the place where the works of art of 
the year are put on exhibition—in design only, for 
the show makes one feel that the great building might 
as well not have been built, so few are the works of 
real merit which one sees there. 

However, such as it is, one goes to see it among 
the sights of Rome, and one morning a young Amer- 
ican girl took one of the convenient little carriages 
which will take you for twenty cents from one end of 
Rome to the other, and set off for the exhibition. 
Only Italian catalogues were for sale, and she knew 
no Italian. However, she bought a catalogue, think- 
ing that at least it would tell her the names of the 
artists, and here is the tale of her discoveries, as she 
gave it in a private letter: 

“First in my wanderings I came to a fine marble 
bust; looked it up, and found ‘Rittrato.’ ‘That must 
be the man’s name who is sculptured,’ I thought to 
myself; and I said, politely, to the handsome image, 
‘Good-day, Rittrato! You’re a fine-looking fellows 
I went a little farther, and came to another bust, 
quite resembling the first, and also marked ‘Rittrato.’ 
‘Why, here he is again! I said to myself. ‘He must 
be some famous Italian I’ve never heard of. I won- 
der what he did?’ 

“I went round the room, pondering on the famous 
unknown, and came, presently, to a meagre, wrinkled, 
bony old woman, also a bust, and also marked ‘Rit- 
trato.’ 

“Come, now,’ I said, ‘this is getting serious. 
couldn’t have been an old woman, too. 
goose I am! 
ist.’ 

“This conclusion comforted me; and feeling more 
settled in my mind, I went up stairs to the pictures. 
I enjoyed some of them, and scoffed mentally at 
others, and wandered on happily, until, all at once, I 
came again upon something marked ‘Rittrato.’ 

“*Goodness!’ I thought, ‘was the man a painter, 
too?’ 

“And the farther I went, the worse it grew. ‘Rit- 
trato’ seemed to have painted half the pictures there. 
Young girls, babies, old women, men that looked like 
senators, and men that looked like bandits. No, no 
one mortal man could have done so many! 

“‘‘Rittrato, Rittrato, Rittrato,’—why, it seemed to 
stare at me from every other line of my catalogue, 
from every square foot of the wall! I was ready to 
run away from the name which haunted me like a 
ghost, when suddenly thought came — What if 
‘Rittrato’ were not the artist's name? What if it 
meant a portrait? And I sat down in a convenient 
chair to laugh at myself, and I said, fervently, ‘Emma 
Jane, you are a Goose!” 


He 
Oh, what a 
‘Rittrato’ must be the name of the art- 
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HIS CURIOSITY WAS SATISFIED. 


Eagerness to know the affairs of another person is an 
impertinence. The desire for knowledge of this sort 
should be restrained. Sometimes it is hazardous to 
attempt to know too much about another man’s busi- 
ness, of which an amusing illustration is given in the 
personal experience of a preacher of sixty years ago 
The reverend gentleman, whose name was Cotton, 
was one time returning from a religious meeting at 
Mount Carmel. He was accompanied by his father- 
in-law, Mr. Folks. As they leisurely journeyed along, 
they saw a man run across the road, and make his 
way through the surrounding woods. 

Mr. Cotton, impelled by curiosity to learn what the 
man meant by this mancuvre, followed him. He 
soon overtook the man, who stopped, and utterly 
dumfounded his pursuer by presenting his cocked 
rifle, and giving the imperious order to “Stand and 
deliver.” 

The preacher, as soon as he could collect his thoughts, 
replied rather weakly,— 

“My dear sir, I’ve got nothing in the world; I’m 
nothing but a poor Methodist preacher.” 

It was the fashion of that day for gentlemen to 
wear enormous seals and watch-chains suspended 
from their fobs, and Mr. Cotton was in the fashion. 
The quick eye of the robber (for the man was none 
other than “Phelps,” a noted free-booter) fastened 
on that watch-seal. “I see you sport a watch,” he 
said; “please hand her over.” 

“I beg you will spare me my watch,” said Mr. Cot- 
ton, fumbling nervously at the chain. 

“No fooling,” said ‘Phelps’ impatiently. 
over that watch !”* 

Reluctantly the preacher took out his watch, and 
gave it to the robber. 

Before they parted, “Phelps” read his victim a hom- 
ily on the ill effects of curiosity. ‘This, sir, will teach 
you a lesson. Remember, when you wish to follow a 
Stranger hereafter, first make sure that he is not a 
robber.”’ 
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Hypophosphites is very Palatable and increases 
Flesh. Dr. F. H. CLEMENT, Brighton, Ill, says: “Scott's 
Emulsion is very palatable, easily assimilated, and gives 
strength and flesh to the patient.” 
————— >. 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 


cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and | 


has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Adv. 





Drie STOR FOR SALE in Boston. Price, $5,000. 
Sure profit of $2,000 a year. Address 
DRUG STORE,” Youth’s Companion Office, Boston. 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Illustrated Catalogue of all the latest Novelties, with 
full directions, mailed free on receipt of 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Henry Bristow, 24 Fulton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MUSICIANS Send for complete Illustrated 
Catalogue of Band Instru- 
ments, Violins, Guitars, Banjos ; and includin: aise 
list of music for Band or Orchestra. Violin and F 
Cornet and Piano, Guitar, Banjo, ete. THOMPSON & 
ODELL, M’f’rs and Imp’rs, 180 W *ashington St., Boston, 
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Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 77 


A COPY OF OUR BOOK 





Giving an analysis and description of Mellin’s Food, 
advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 
invalids, mailed free to any address 
DOL (BER, GOODALE & co., 
1 Central W harf, ‘Boston, | Mass. 
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over sO ae signs “tor "Art 
| Nene gga Painting and 
sraiding, sent free for 25 cts. 
Bx GGS’ Book of Designs, 
showing over 5) new de- 
signs, sent free for 3 cents, 
I RIGGS’ Book of Village 
scenes for outlining suit- 
able for OSS s, Cushions, 
Tidies 


s. etc., nt free for 3c. 
] RIGGS’ Silk Guide de- 
scribes how 
Briggs’ er 








Bixby’s Royal Polish. 


Restores color and gloss to black leather. 
Will not injure the finest kid. 

Most convenient and cleanly to use. 

Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


Ask Dealers for “Bixby’s Royal Polish.” 


_ For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 


t py noun TAN BUCK MOCCASINS 


Heavy for hunting and hard 
wear. Made like cut. Sent 
postage 7. on a ot of 
price for No. 7, an ue 
$i. 0 for No. 4 to 7: 1 
for -4and under. Braided 
Moccasins made from lighter | Buck , 0 cents extra. Just 
the thing for Ball Games. Keference, Union Bank, 
Denv A. AVERY, Denver, Colorado. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- | 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
< Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, ¢ 
HEALTH and 
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Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


Itis one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail _ 
4d HARMON & 

HADWICK, _&. Haven, Conn. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 










to shade 
correct 


Designs 

y nt free for 3e, 
RIGGS’ "Vosent Novelty. 
A complete silk shade 
card showing 300 shades in 
which Briggs’ Silk Crewel 
Filoselle or Outline Silk — 
be obtained, sent free fo 
1 All the above for 35c. 


04 Franklin St., N. Y. 





A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to 
any fabric. 
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1O01LU 0. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 

RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID 

4) Al ee ee 

5 IN STAMPS. WASTE 
ASSORTED 








‘EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full angortment of ahow e as well as the celebrated 


Eureka Knitt ahs, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, « Be which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all Je eading | dealers. 





CLUB. 





‘We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up c lubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, sliverware, &e. Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70.cents per pound. We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 

ASTERS 


90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED C 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHI 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA 8 





$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE 8 
pieces or DINNER SETS of I? piece itl 

and a Host of other Premiums. We “carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past tive years. Send postal (and 
— . the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 

Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 












H UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 


TORTURES 





with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. Dorchester Mass. ' 


25 


Thousand 
Agents 


WANTED 


At Once 


to sell the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. Every lady 
and gentleman selling this article in their own town 


“te $4 TO $5 A DAY. 


Every family can use them. The above figure shows 
how the Tidy Holder fastens the tidy to the ch nate Tidy 
ay mag and price list sent by mail on receipt of 16 cts. 

n 2c, 8 















W. HASSELBACH, General A 
ox A, 51, Sandusky, 


DECKER 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS. 


33 Union Square, New York. 
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ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sealy, Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 

| the Blood, § Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 

| fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
| REMEDIES 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
| ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sc alp, heals 
| Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an e xquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
Re nsable in treating Skin Dise; oon 8, Baby Humors, Skin 

3lemishes, Chapped and Oily 8 

<< everywhere. Price: Cutic ura, 50 cents; Resol- 

nt, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
c HE MICAL CO., BOSTON, MAss. | 


2 Send for “How TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 


CURA Anti-Pain Plasters. ‘25 cents. 


PB cece i 
WORCESTER’S 





RHEUMATIC, Niematadisses Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp | | 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the CUTI- | 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Se Pictions: of the English Language 
iled from the Quarto and School j 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
umerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Cha to 
each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION who will 

5 | buy abox of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
ofany grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
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But few families put wearing apparel and 
house linen in the “‘wash” every week of 
less value than twenty-five dollars, and 
fewer still consider that the addition of 
three cents at the most, to the price of the 
soap used each week will be a positive 
saving of as many dollars, for the majority 
of soaps sold are too powerful, so will burn 
and rot the fabrics. Prof. Langley, of Uni- 
versity of Michigan, says: ‘‘The Ivory Soap 
“can not injure any fabric.” 


The Companion Wateh 


Itisatriumph for American skill that an accurate 
and durable Watch can be made and sold for $3.00, 
Railroad Men, College Professors, Bank Presidents, 





Farmers, Lawyers, Mechanics, Boys, and all classes of 
people carry this Watch. 

On receipt of &3, we will mail to any address, postage 
paid, one Companion Waterbury Watch, Nickel 
Case, with Nickel Chain and Compass Charm. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Publishers Youth's Companion, 











this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) | 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 

newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on | 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


1.L.CRACIN & CO. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 














HOw TO GET ONE 











Savi Labor, Cleanli- 
fit ao eo Unequalled, 
Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 


nd Beant; ity” 
OKSE BROS,, 
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For the Companion. 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS, 

One cottage porch, with open door, 

Shelters a nestling brood and mother; 
Upon the toy-be sprinkle di floor 

A sturdy baby guards the other, 
The mi: uple sand the cherry-irees 

Shut in the boys and birds together, 


And here the honey-seented bee 
Are busy all the summer weather. 


The farmer husband, early, late, 
land, his prodiice 8 selling, 

wls unfriendly Fate; 
‘sa home of labor telling. 
Broad barns and swelling stacks of grain, 

Fat, placid sheep, contented cattle, 
Prove that his toil is not in vain, 

And mark the progress of the battle. 










His round-faced wife, with chubby boys, 
Gioes briskly by in rattling wagon; 
The pewee, frightened at the nois 
Darts from nest, poor Pelino lr: agon! 
Whirling about, with rufied crest 
Iler mate pursues her, tender, savage, 
As who should say, “Beloved, best, 
Who'd dare this happy home to ravage?” 








The stubborn farmer would but se ‘orn 
The plucky spirit of his neigh! 

That lightsome heart, of sunshine Dorn, 
That sings its songs to sweeten labor; 
Yet bound are both in love’s owne hain, 

mach tethered to a central duty, 
To the house-mother, with her pain, 
Aud the bird-mother, with her beauty. 


Db. H. R. GOODALE. 
— 
TWO POETS. 


“And you saw her often?” asked a listener of the 
English lady who was speaking of Mrs. Browning. 
“Yes, very often. 1 was in Italy that winter. She 
had come down to Rome for a little change, and I 
went to see her almost every day. 
something to remember!” 
asked the listener. 


Ah, that was 
“Was she beautiful?” 
Tell me about her.” 


“No, she was not what people call beautiful; but 
she was more and better. can see her now, as she 
lay there on her sofa. I never saw her sitting up. 
She was always in white. She wore white dresses, 
trimmed with white lace, with white, fleecy shawls 
wrapped round her, and her dark brown hair used to 
be let down, and fall all about her like a veil. Her 
face used to seem to me something already not of the 
earth—it was so pale, so pure, and with great dark 
eyes that gleamed like stars. Then her voice was so 
sweet you never wanted her to stop speaking, but it 


was also so low you could only hear it by listening | 


carefully.” 

“Was Mr. Browning there?” 

“Oh yes, and he used to watch her as one watches 
who has the most precious object in the whole world 
to keep guard over. He looked out for her comfort | 
as tenderly as a Woman. 

“I think there never was another marriage like that ; 
a marriage that made two poct souls one forever. 
Don't you notice how Browning always speaks of | 
finding again the ‘soul of his soul? ? 
enough to see that that was just what she was. And 
the boy was there, too, a little fellow, with long golden 
hair, and I remember how quietly he used to play, 


how careful he was not to disturb his mother. Some- 
times he used to stand for a long time beside her, 


with her ‘spirit-small hand,’ as her husband called 
it, just playing with his curls. I wonder if he 
can have known that she was going away from him | 
80 SOOn,. 

“Sometimes T have thought he felt some premo- 
nition of it, he was so quiet and loving and unlike 
other children; but perhaps it was only because his 
father had taught him, above all things, not to ‘dis- 
turb mamma.’ ” 

“The end came soon after that?” 

“Yes, very soon. Only think, that was a quarter of | 
a century ago, and the son is a bluff, hearty-looking 
Englishman now, painting pictures and carving stat- 
ues, and the husband’s hair has grown white as snow, 
and no other woman has ever taken the place she left 
vacant. Well, I'm glad I saw her when she was only 
almost but not yet quite an angel.” 





It was ensy | 


| 
|Z 


Price, 








| 


| 


+or — 
“JUM" AND THE BOA-CONSTRICTOR, 
“Jum” is a monkey, or, more strictly, a chimpan. | 


zee, in the St. Paul, Minn., museum, and, like all his | 
kindred, he is fond of mischief—and plenty of cobs 
to look for mischief. By some carelessness, the key 
was left one day in the lock of his cage door, and he 
soon discovered how to let himself out. 


Once out, Jum, like all true revolutionists, irs | 
license of liberty, and commenced to free the birds | 
by running across to the other cages, letting out the 
cockutoos, parrots, and other rare birds, and stirring | 
them up with a club, as various marks found on the 
aforesaid birds would indicate. 

There is a large glass cage in the museum, and on 
the same floor, in which are kept several snakes of the 
constrictor species. A Bunsen burner, connected 
with tubing and lighted to warm the occupants, was 
burning, and the Gallic-looking chimpanzee thought 
he would investigate. How it occurred the keeper 
could not tell, but coming upstairs, he heard the un- 
usual chatter of the feathered tribe, and then sud- 
denly a yell, that indicated something unusually inter- 
esting and startling. 

Bounding upstairs, a strange sight met his gaze. 
The monkey had just leaped out of the snake-den, 
and a large constrictor was dragging after him, his 
fangs fastened in the unhappy Jum’s stump of a tail. 
At the sight of the keeper the howling monkey made 
for the stairs, the snake still clinging to him, sweep- 
ing a dozen sleeping parrots out of the way, who set 
up a perfect pandemonium of screeches at the a 
ance. Lowanda says it was worth a man’s life 
see that chimpanzee go down the stairs and maytag 
the constrictor after him. 

Hastily closing the snake-den and extinguishing the 
light, Lowanda ran down to the second floor and then 
began the chase. Over the freak stages, upsetting 
chairs and smashing medicine and photographs, cross- 
ing the hall, leaping the iron grating that separates 
the crowds from the theatre, the monkey went at a 
headlong gait, leaving his snakeship stranded on the 
wire grating—a wiser if not thoroughly awakened 
snake. 

Down into the darkness of the passage went 
“Jum,” and at the bottom of the stairs he collided 
with a colored girl who was working about the build- 
ing, and the now thoroughly frightened monkey, 
chattering and gibbering, clung with might and main 
to his friend “in need.” 

Lowanda says he appeared at the top of the land- 
ing just as they rolled over, and that the chimpanzee 
had a lot of bangs and frizzes of African fashion and 
cut in his paws; howsoever be it, “Jum” 
tured and taken back to his den, docile and wheezing 
slightly from his exertions.— St. Pau? Globe. 
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THE YOUTE’S 


COMPANION. | 





Momaja Coffee. A delicious blend of high grade | 
Coffee equal to the finest Java and Mocha. (Adv. 
~~ 


Gov. Andrews, of Lowell, with ulcers over half his 


body, cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, [Adv. 
‘et ™~ 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she a Child, she eried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 





When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, [Adv. 





Pore SIGN St: MUPS. Agents wanted to se approval 
sheets on com. 25 per et. Green & Co, Medford, Mass, 


RUGS Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. 8. 
FROST & CU., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


RICYCLE For Sale, English make. 
p G 2 Columbus Avenue, 
GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE'S 's 
Family Physician and Receipt Book, New edition. 
$2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MUSICAL PROPAGANDA 


Great Bargain! 
Boston, Mass. 





“and one piece of music 
ag oe cents, stamps, 
TADA & CO., 4th ‘St. New York, 


YKIN DISEASES, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishe S, 
Offensive Perspiration, Cured by Ominico Soap. 
Ye. Ask druggists. NEU ER & Co.,, 10 Cedar St. » New Yor 


BATES’ WAIST and Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SANITARY PUB, 


TELEGRAPH 


furnished. 


é 


” rfeet reg ag 
ot 


Circulars 


list health books FREE, 





‘Learn here and carn 
good pay. Situations 
Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 


MAN’S 
in 





wr ok 4 GUN SIGHTS make 
egg ane Tar; +e — ape r- 
fect. Send for Cat 

WM. LYMAN, ‘Middioneld, Ct. 








Sang Y ISLA at 
NCY DY RING ESTABL ISHMENT. 
BARK PT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 & 7 John St., N.Y.;47 N, 


8th St., rai uda.; 45 N. Charle s St., Balt. Dresses dyed and 
cleaned without ripping. Send fore ircular and price list, 


ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 
784 to 794 Madison St., Chicago. 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of Bicycles, 
Tricycles, ete... manufactured by us. All sizes. 


‘INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Civil, Mee Rantent, M te J and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A, WALKE Ry Pres't, JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


me. ~ ICAN Cy ) 
or AMESIVE LRYSLES > ab?) 
- N“AllSnesaPrices NUFactU _—— 
—_ sone FOR 48 PAGE GATALOGUE. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Corn Salve : -abox, Your gp a box besides 
present of a tine aw: aterbury Watch. if you sell $doz. Will 


mail postage paid Ll doz. to start you. You oe mit ne 
when sold. Address C, HAWLEY, Salem, N.Y. 











Young people by 
selling my wonde rful 








| —_ 1 $410$5 4m 








sold. Every family buys them.Sanry buys them.Sample & Ag’ts’ price list by 
mail I6e, in 2e. stamps. W.Lasselbach,bx. A51,Sandusky,O, 


HIRES: IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


Packages, 25ce. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 

beverage, Stage: ¥ * druggists, or sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of 2 Ce HIRES, 45 N. Del. Ave. » Phila., Pa. 


LADI , chamel your Range 
on the sides twice a year, tops 
onee a week, and you have the 
Jinest. polished stove in the 
gor. Sold by dealers at le. 
hrome 12x18; With sample doz, 
Parlor Pride M tis. Co., Boston, Mass. 


, rien WOOEET ’ 
Tag "10 cts. 


tin pocket case. By mail, 10 cents 
A. J. BLOOD, Lynn, Mass. 


40 cash and 2-cent stamp. 

DRM. LANBIE, Musee °* 
[ee an kinas of ()OOK Holders vd 
136 East | 13th Street, New York 

Curiosities, use seful, sclen- scien- 


Send for Tllustrated Catalogue 
titie and sporting’ goods, 


BOYS AND GIRLS ‘seine 


are found every week in the barg: ain pape r, Exe hange 
and Mart. All who want to buy. seil or exchange any- 
thing should have it. $la year.” Send address on postal 
card for sample copy. 17 Congress St.. Boston, 











by Ex. $1.20, 











ACENTS wanted for PINKERTON’S 
9SP Yin the REBELL:CN, the 
most thrilling war bouk 

er published. Prorvsrry Itiustsa. 

TED. aan oon VTuUs EASIKST BOOK TO 46KLL EVER Known! 








For fall particulars, special te eg and terms toagents, 
Address,@. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
“THE BEST 'TIME OF THE YEAR TO SEC URE ~ 

HORT-HAND*o2trox8 

® POSITIONS 

» early in the fall, and as we qualify pupils 

IN THREE MONTHS, those entering now 

will grees oe ve time . aK ady ants we of this “Fall's 
demand, AVEN'S COLI S COLLEGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 

nama 2 Dozen First-Class Pho- 

Sograpls of yourself, size of 

postage stamp. Send us your 

ore gl tin type to copy from, 

* ARI P will be returned with order, 

al a CO., t, Wlinghr a Conn. 

PICTORIA 

Brine 





ASIOCK.DOCTOR 


lored ay 1156 Leas. For Terms (Goov an) 
Reports,"’ ete., ete ress, N. 
SLismina c CO. 


ag hiner: 


| Witstracts 
_ THOMPSON i PUBL 


panieg 
Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
For old or young. Everything 

stamps for 










sy, printed directions. Send 2 
ncalngue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c. to the 








¢ 
= factory - Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
NINTH SEASON. 
Most enjoyable and economi- 
cal excursions ever planned. 
More furnished for the 
money than in ANY Tour ye +4 ara 
and Hotels first-c nae. COMP. LEC’ 
Palatial, Fast, New STEA) MSHI re 1Ty Ai ROME, 
Send for cireular—free. . Boston 





sb | Belong 


Before 
Bi stuni s a ST BLACKING. Before | 
y Bisiunine a ss By Blacking 
Boots, Beware, Boys, of cing othered By ree | 
Bad Blacking acking, But » But Buy ‘BIXBY’ 's BES 


GEM, WIRE_fp | Fy COAT AND HAT HOOK. 


a a A child can put it up. 
ao No screws or tools required, 
ax For 6 cents we will ms ail 3 samples to 
sc any address in the U. 

Ke g Van Wagoner & w ‘iMiams Co., 
v7) 82 Beekman St., New York. 


CB"Boys can make money as Agents. 


pe, bo our 


The | 


$8 to $150. EASY) 
PAYMENTS. 
Tricycles, $750 up. Standard makes, 2d- 
hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO, W. ROUSE & SON, SH St., Peoria, Ill. | 


BILIOUSINE: Atw o-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EAR Providence, R, L., will 
obtain by mail a “trial }).i< poe "of B iliousine, asure 
cure for Headache, Ly spepsia, C onstipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomac th, Heartbur n, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered ston stomach, 


MAGIC. LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, ail prices. Views illus- | 
trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, ete. 


gz A profitable business for a man with a small cdpi- 


| BICYCLE 























tal. Also, Lante Wc for Home Amusement. 136-page 
— Sree. LIST ° Mt. Optician, 
3 Nassau Street, New York. 








TYPE TING, etc. 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use. 
or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Paper, Cards, &c., 
to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


NN, is the largest 
’ on ‘dealer in Fancy 
Goods by | 








| T. E. PARKER, 5 


Work and Stamping Materials in the world. 
mail at half price. Stamping patterns at wholesale. Cat- 


alogue with 3000 pictures, 25cts. Waste Embroidery Silk, 
2le.a box. Kensington Floss, 25e. a doz. FANCY BRAID | 
AND CROCHET BOOK, new book of choice Patterns and 
directions for making Edging with Braid. Price, 10¢. 
Mammoth Illustrated Price-List FREE. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
Prices Reduced. Many Imprjvements 
New Spring Catalogue Sent Free. 


THE POPE WF’G CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


‘Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, od Wintergreen, 

Makes the best temperance drink, anc is highly medi- 

cinal, acting bencticially on the stomach, liver and kid- 

neys. Mi terial to make 5 gallons, 25 cts., 6c. extra for 
stage 


ci 4 packages, $1, prepaid. Pre 
\” E. Botanic we pe 2 Was 
Boston. G 
















es only at the 
ee Street, 
M. D., Proprietor. 





. SWETT, 
INVALID Routine CHAIR. 


«Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 














Sicse wee are — 











ention rit paper, 


be CHAIR WORKS, N NEW | HAVEN, CT. 


in the boat line, from 
the lightest canoetoa 
steam or sail yacht. 
A good clinker- built 
boat,thirteen ft. lon 
with oars, only ape 
Send, we conte. in stamps for illustratad catalogue “B.” 
ox te 


| 


GLAS & €O., (Successors to Powell 1a Anan 
Wankegan tina. Ma: fs. of Windmills, ete. 





stock carried at 115 Wabash Avenue, Cate 


fost stylish bustle worn 
pP*.. grace,comfort, health and 
durability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
ions, Always regains its shape 
afte r pre. maid 

end for price-lis 

( OL UMBIA RU BEER co., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 


NE CENT. The value of one ffm 
cent in HELIOTROPE,VIOLETTE 
or OCKEY CLUB SACHET 
POWDER imparts a delicate and lasting 
perfume to clothing, furniture, stationery, 
loves, or upholstery. It should be sewed 
into small pags or packets, and not scat- 
tered loosel Sample mailed upon receipt 
of twenty- al cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Bostom, Mass. 














We makeeverything | 





HKPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing ner, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated, Tubs water-proof. 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 





| 


TRIPLE Mi 
MITE nora 
Cream FREE 








| Rose oll 








MAY 27, 1886. 





"Three Little Maids from School,” 


Send 10 cents in postage stamps for handsome Litho- 
graph, 8'4x6. “CE S1LS,” 101 Reade St., New York. 
HOUSEKEEPER Send five stamps to cover posses 

and we will mail you sample 


WILBUR'S COCOATINA, 


With book of valuable recipes and a treatise of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Cocoa Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 


>, Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher 
and give the garment an appearance of per- 
fect freshness and newness, It take s out all 
wrinkles,all bagging from the kne Fi 
a pair of Trousers in perfect shape. 
life-time. Sent, post-paid, to any P. O. in 
.S. on receipt of 


RICHMOND SPRING 00. 134 Richmond St., Boston. 
World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
nvalids and Cripples. 

Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and {J 

ease of movement unequalled, Sole 

makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” 
yushed ny = the Centennial. For 
llustrated ogue send stamps and 

mention You THT" ‘Ss COMPANION. 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 102 William St., 


ORGAN PIANOS 


Manufacturers to the Consumer Direct: 

Before purchasing an ORGAN OR 
PIAN®O, send yournameand address 
tous ona postalecard, and we willsend 
our Illustrated Catalogue F REE and 
at same time make y an offer by 
which you can save all Agents com 
mis-ions and dlemens profits. 
AMERICAN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
41 & 48 Maiden Lane, New York, 


ALDING’S ATHLETIC. RULES, 


\ As letic Sports, A 
ing, Bowl ling, Badminton, ‘en 
oa ~ Boxin edonian 
Cricket, Club Serhan Croquet, Curling, 
Fencing, Gymnas- 
Tennis, Lacrosse, 
ihooting, Skating, 
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Walking a ~~" Wre 
verning the abo contained in 
the re larest Musa 4 ry mH T ieinas of Sport- 
ve "offere ot — be mailed for 25 cents, 
be re’ ed be the = oe" of goods 
1.00 00 and so Send for Cata- 


i Spalding & Bros. agent BI 


WIREAND = FENCING FROM S a0 TO$3.00PER FOOT. 
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ae lly. FBARBEE WIRE & IRON WORKS 
LAFAYETTE-IND-100 LAKE S- CHI 
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5] STORE FIXTURES AND 
WIRE GOODS 


THE DINGEE & CONARD Go. ‘Ss 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


"ROSES 


o. Great Specialty is Goats and distributing 
. We send Strong Pot Roses, your choice 
a over 450 finest sorts, safely by mail to all P. O., 


3 TO i2 PLANTS $1 s er Riadre 


sori to_ value. The “Companion Set,” 
DID VARIETIES, including Grace ae. 
ling = our two elegant Premium Roses, strong 
plants, all labelled, sure to bloom, deliv- 20 
pea sane at your own P. O. for oO . 
Our New oe 78 5 PP aie eleg -¥ y illustrated, FREE. 
CONARD co., 


Address 
B West « _ lt. Chester Co., Pa. 




















THE GREAT CHINA TEA 


Give away as premiums A those gy clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, TT Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and $12 
orders. ecorated TEA SETS of 44 and _ 56 picces 
with @12 and #15 orders. STEM -WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND _ or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail 7 our Club Book containing a 5 a; te Premium 
an 1d Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co., 

10 State © Ste, Boston, Mass. 








MARLIN 









For large or small game—32 calibre 
40 cal, 60 gr.; 45 cal. 70 and 85 gr. 


ket. Prices 
reduced, 


for target shooting, hunting, and shooting SSieries. 







MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 


after fift 
shots. These gunscarry off nearly 
are always | accurate a and reliable, 


40 grains powder; 38 cal. 55¢r.; 
The strongest shooting ritle made’ 
Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle on tne mar- 


ARD ¢2\i: 


45. Madein 
fourteen different styles, prices from $18,00 up. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Two targets made with one of our 22 calibre rifles, twenty consecutive shots 
shots had already been fired and no cleaning during the entire seventy 
et matches because they 





MAGAZINE RIFLE 
Best In — W7oridc 







. Sporting and Tar. 
les, world renowned. The Gente 
All calibres from 22 to 


New Haven, Conn. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


So aaitten New Orlea at 
which au mianufact turers of note 


competitorsatihe World’s 
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